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STRIKES BY TEACHERS 


I A number of communities, strikes 
by teachers seeking salary increases 
delayed the opening of school this fall 
and brought about unscheduled vaca- 
tions for pupils after school had 
opened. In Norwalk, Connecticut, 
only eight out of 270 teachers had 
signed contracts on the opening day. 
In a compromise agreement reached 
after remaining out eight days, the 
teachers received an average annual 
increase in salary of $600. The news- 
papers also reported strikes, or threats 
of strikes, in East Conemaugh Bor- 
ough, Rankin Borough, and Wilkes- 
Barre Township, all in Pennsylvania. 
There was discussion of a strike in 
New York when members of the 
Teachers Union met to hear plans for 
a drive to increase salaries by $1,000 
a year. According to the New York 
Sun, the ninth point of a nine-point 
program for the campaign included 
the following statement. 


We do not rule out the question of a 
strike. We have planned all the steps pro- 
posed above in order to avoid so drastic an 
action. We believe that if teachers stand 
solid and support every move along the way, 
we can win. If, however, we are still being 
given a run-around after all these actions 
have been taken, we will call on teachers to 
sign a pledge that they would support a 
work stoppage at a time agreed upon by a 
majority of the teachers. 


The October number of the Ameri- 
can Teacher, published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, prepared 
for further discussion of the issues by 
printing the following announcement. 


The American Teacher invites A.F.T. 
members to contribute articles or letters 
expressing opinions concerning whether or 
not the A.F.T. should modify the non- 
strike policy which it has thus far main- 
tained. Although it will probably be impos- 
sible to publish all such contributions, an ef- 
fort will be made to present a cross-section of 
the various viewpoints of our members on 
this important question. 

By action of the convention, the A.F.T. 
Executive Council was instructed to “re- 
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examine the non-strike policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and to arrange 
for a full discussion in the American Teacher 
of the possibilities of a strike technique as a 
means of arousing the American public to 
an appreciation of the desperate needs of its 
children.” 


On October 20, the Ethics Com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation issued the following state- 
ment concerning teacher strikes: 


The N.E.A. Ethics Committee recom- 
mends a cost-of-living adjustment in teach- 
ers’ salaries. It reaffirms its position regard- 
ing the sanctity of teachers’ contracts. The 
Ethics Committee does not indorse breaking 
contracts by striking. However, the Ethics 
Committee warns that immediate considera- 
tion must be given to upward salary adjust- 
ments in countless communities in order to 
avert a wholesale withdrawal of trained 
teachers from the profession. 

The N.E.A. Code of Ethics for Teachers 
provides that ‘a contract once signed should 
be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved 
by mutual consent” (Article III, Section A), 
but it also provides that “teachers should 
insist upon a salary schedule commensurate 
with the social demands made upon [them].” 
(Article ITI, Section 5). 

With several hundred teachers on strike 
at the present and several thousand pupils 
out of classrooms because of strikes in school 
systems over the nation, the Ethics Com- 
mittee expresses deep concern over the out- 
look for education as living costs skyrocket 
and as the antiquated school tax structures 
collapse. 


There is no need to elaborate on the 
basic reasons for the present unrest, 
since they are well known to readers of 
the School Review. Instead, we may 
ask: What courses are open to teachers 
whose incomes are inadequate for 
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their needs, particularly in these 
times of rapidly rising prices? 

They may, of course, withdraw 
from teaching to secure more re- 
munerative work elsewhere. Teachers 
in alarming numbers have already 
taken this course, but it is not the 
sort of solution which educators in 
general can support. Moreover, many 
teachers are more suited for their 
chosen calling than for other types of 
work, and, for them, leaving the pro- 
fession is not only a last resort but 
may not serve to improve their 
financial status. In some cases, part- 
time employment outside of school 
hours is used by teachers to supple- 
ment their income from teaching, but 
this practice, with its extra fatigue 
and distractions, is rarely conducive to 
good results in the classroom. 

Second, teachers may try to per- 
suade boards of education and the 
public that they are underpaid and 
seek by negotiation to increase their 
incomes. Obviously this method is the 
most satisfactory for all concerned, 
provided it works. In the Norwalk 
case, for example, it did not prevent 
the strike because an agreement 
reached in the spring was later modi- 
fied by the board of education. A new 
salary schedule had been agreed upon 
by representatives of the teachers, the 
school board, and the Norwalk Board 
of Estimate and Taxation. When the 
Board of Estimate did not appropri- 
ate the full amount necessary to meet 
the new schedule, the school board 
offered contracts based on the re- 
duced amount andalso went back on its 
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agreement to deal with the Norwalk 
Teachers Association as a collective 
bargaining agency. According to Alon- 
zo G. Grace, the state commissioner 
of education, the function of the 
Board of Estimate is to raise the 
funds, and it has no jurisdiction over 
the salary schedules of the teachers. 
Apparently the school board was not 
aggressive in trying to fulfil the terms 
of the agreement, and the teachers 
used the strike as practically the only 
way remaining open to get what they 
believed was due to them. A similar 
attitude is implied in the statement of 
the New York City union. 

Teachers, as a group, have been 
extremely reluctant to utilize strikes 
or threats of strikes to improve their 
status. Perhaps one reason is fear of 
arousing the antagonism of board 
members and the public. A discussion 
by I. L. Kandel in School and Society 
for September 28, 1946, deals with cer- 
tain aspects of the attitude of the 
public: 

The recent strike of teachers in Norwalk 
(Conn.) presented an interesting contrast 
in the attitude of the public toward a strike 
by teachers and a strike by labor. In the 
minds of the public, teachers violated profes- 
sional standards and lowered the dignity of 
their profession, even though the reasons for 
their walkout were the same as in the case of 
labor. The Norwalk situation furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the tendency of the 
public everywhere to look on teachers as 
“a race apart.” 


It is interesting to compare the 
socioeconomic status of teachers with 
that of school-board members. The 
social status of teachers has been dis- 


cussed by Havighurst, Warner, and 
Loeb in their book Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? from which the following quo- 
tations are taken. 

The rather limited data at present avail- 
able indicate that teachers are in the middle 
class and that many of them have risen from 
lower status. In the East and the South, 
where class lines have been established 
longer, the teachers are usually in the upper- 
middle class, and many of them have risen 
from lower-middle class families. In the 
Middle West and the West, the teachers are 
usually lower-middle class, and many of 
them have risen from lower-class fami- 


The parents of teachers are largely farm- 
ers and businessmen. It is safe to say that 
the businessmen are mostly owners of small 
businesses—grocers, druggists, and the like. 
Quite a few teachers also come from the 
homes of skilled workers. 


In an analysis of “The Cost of Liv- 
ing and Teachers’ Salaries, Septem- 
ber 1946,” by the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the average salary of teachers, 
principals, and other instructional 
personnel for 1945-46 was estimated 
to be $2,000. The estimated purchas- 
ing power of this sum in terms of 
1935-39 dollars was $1,457. 

Data published in the April, 1946, 
Research Bulletin of the same organ- 
ization indicate that approximately 
two-thirds of the school-board mem- 
bers in city school districts are pro- 
prietors, executives, professionals, or 
general business managers. Their me- 
dian annual income was more than 
$4,600. In cities with more than 100,- 
ooo population, the median income of 
board members exceeded $7,500; in 
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cities whose population ranges from 
30,000 to 100,000, it was $6,051. Al- 
though the majority are members of 
the middle class, undoubtedly the oc- 
cupations, the incomes, and the gen- 
eral social situations of these board 
members affects their social attitudes 
even though they have been chosen 
because of their interest in education. 

A majority of the members of la- 
bor unions would probably defend the 
right of teachers to strike. It is not 
nearly so likely that a majority of 
persons who would be considered as 
belonging to the professional class 
would favor strikes by teachers. It is 
even more risky to expect support 
from members of the managerial 
class. If they were not already anti- 
labor, their recent struggles with labor 
unions have probably turned many 
of them against strikes in general. 
Thus teachers may well hesitate to 
place themselves in the position of 
being classed with labor. Some of the 
normal channels of adjustment with 
boards of education might be con- 
stricted by arousing the generalized 
antagonism of board members toward 
labor, and the merits of the case would 
be less likely to be considered ra- 
tionally. 

The efforts to make teaching a 
“profession” by imposing and gradu- 
ally increasing qualifications for certi- 
fication have, in one sense, made it 
more difficult for teachers to bargain 
for commensurate pay. The methods 
open to workers in industry, for exam- 
ple,seem to many people inappropriate 
for those in the “learned professions” 
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—the ministers, the physicians, the 
lawyers, the research workers, and 
the teachers. Both conscientious 
teachers and the public may feel that 
a work stoppage is a blow at the chil- 
dren. If the strike is unduly prolonged, 
the education of the children suffers, 
but it also suffers when children are in 
the hands of teachers who are worried, 
nervous, and frustrated by financial 
problems. Thus the teachers find 
themselves in an anomalous situation, 
caught between the impulse to be- 
have as “professional” people are ex- 
pected to behave and the compelling 
urge to act in the same manner as 
industrial workers and get their just 
reward by the only kind of action 
which, in some cases, is sufficiently 
imperative—a strike. At the present 
time the tendency seems to be in the 
latter direction. The problem faced 
by teachers is that of simultaneously 
maintaining professional status and 
bringing on anti-labor or economy- 
minded board members adequate 
pressure to effect the necessary salary 
increases. 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
PROJECT 


HE Consumer Education Study 

of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has an- 
nounced a constructive program in 
the field of audio-visual education. 
The purposes of this program, accord- 
ing to the announcement, are “to help 
discover, develop, and promote the 
best methods in producing and using 
audio-visual materials for learning.” 
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The interest of business is being enlisted 
together with that of educational and sci- 
entific organizations, especially because of 
the prospect for numerous sponsored films 
with potential educational value. Many 
will be appropriate for supplementary 
teaching for schools only if mutually 
satisfactory standards can be developed and 
followed. 

An important purpose of the new proj- 
ect will be to function as a service agency 
and a medium for bringing about co-opera- 
tion among those active in producing, using, 
promoting, and sponsoring informative films 
of nontheatrical or nonentertainment char- 
acter. The project does not intend to pro- 
duce any pictures itself, nor does it intend to 
make decisions or issue edicts on how films 
should be produced. It proposes to serve as a 
medium through which those who do put in- 
formative films in circulation and those who 
use the films may analyze and better decide 
what films should be made and how they 
should be produced and presented for great- 
est effectiveness 

The project’s.... first general purpose 
will be to bring together all obtainable in- 
formation on successful experience and prac- 
tice. This will be analyzed and evaluated 
with the aid of co-operating agencies and 
individuals to find what is proved knowledge 
and to stimulate and co-ordinate researches 
in what remains to be further developed, 
explored, or proved. 


The plans for the project include 
twelve steps or procedures: 


1. To acquaint educational organizations 
active in the development and promotion of 
audio-visual education with the purposes 
of the project and enlist their co-operation. 

2. To acquaint commercial and semi- 
commercial organizations instrumental in 
production and distribution of nonenter- 
tainment films with the project and enlist 
their co-operation. 

3. To prepare and propose a plan for co- 
operation of all agencies to reduce wasteful 


and costly duplication of effort and to im- 
prove results. 

4. To compile (a) a bibliography of re- 
ports and experimental studies of audio- 
visual education; (5) a bibliography of sig- 
nificant magazine articles, books, and re- 
ports concerning audio-visual education; and 
to annotate and evaluate each item, listing 
important topics needing further experi- 
ment and research. 

5. To promote and assist in the planning 
of such researches by schools, colleges, and 
scientific agencies. 

6. To study the experience of schools, of 
the military forces, of industry, of labor, and 
of other organizations to ascertain what 
types of audio-visual materials have proved 
most effective in promoting learning, what 
techniques are most successful in presenta- 
tion; and to discover means by which ob- 
stacles, shortcomings, and failures can be 
prevented or removed. 

7. To agree, by means of a series of con- 
ferences with representatives of education, 
sponsoring firms, and producers, on criteria 
to guide in the preparation and selection of 
commercial supplementary teaching films 
acceptable by schools. A series of conferences 
will consider also the purposes of such films 
and standards to be sought. 

8. Offer practical service to those plan- 
ning production of films for school use, in- 
cluding advice, explanation of the ap- 
proved criteria, educational purposes, and 
standards; criticism of scripts; review of 
rough-cut and final screenings; and informa- 
tion as to where in the schools their proposed 
materials are most likely to find use. 

9. Establish a clearing-house for new in- 
formation and ideas about audio-visual 
education, disseminating it by means of 
periodic publications, which will go to 
schools, to sponsors and producers, and to 
government agencies. 

10. Hold periodic seminars for school 
men, producers, and representatives of 
sponsoring organizations. At these seminars 
there will be an exchange of information 
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and opinion, exhibits and demonstrations of 
new equipment, and clinical discussions of 
new films. One important topic for considera- 
tion will be the use of short films in class- 


rooms. 

11. Promote the use in schools of audio- 
visual materials by the publication of articles 
in professional and popular magazines, by 
speeches, by conferences, and by stimulating 
teacher-training institutions to offer courses 
in audio-visual education. Ultimately, 
through experimentation and study of suc- 
cessful experiences, the project hopes to de- 
velop constructive manuals for such courses. 

12. Prepare and ultimately publish a 
handbook for teachers containing informa- 
tion on purposes and values of educational 
films; sources, mechanical requirements 
such as darkening rooms, projectors, screens, 
storage, repair, etc.; and suggestions for ef- 
fective presentation. 


The third item on the list, calling 
for a plan to reduce wasteful and 
costly duplication of effort and to im- 
prove results, deals with a problem 
which, if it can be satisfactorily 
solved, would more than pay for the 
project. It appears to the writer that 
such a plan might have the effect of 
eliminating some of the other items 
on the agenda. The co-ordination of 
the extensive work now being done in 
this field, including production, dis- 
tribution, and the promotion of effec- 
tive use, is in itself a major project. 
Such a master-plan might provide for 
allocating to other agencies certain of 
the suggested responsibilities, such as 
the establishment of a clearing-house 
for new information and the promo- 
tion of use in the schools. 

There are at least two objections to 
an all-inclusive co-ordination plan. 
One is the danger that it might lead 
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to agreements among producers which, 
although designed to reduce duplica- 
tion of effort, would result in cartels 
for distributing certain types of: nor- 
mally competitive ventures. The other 
danger is that it might include such a 
rigid set of criteria for films that ex- 
perimentation and the development of 
promising new ideas or techniques 
would be inhibited. Neither of these 
dangers is likely to prove serious un- 
der the present plans and leadership of 
the project. School men will wait with 
interest for further announcements on 
the progress of the undertaking. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A COMMISSION 
ON TESTING 


SPECIAL committee of distin- 

guished educators organized by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has formu- 
lated a preliminary report which 
promises to have a profound effect on 
educational testing and thus, more or 
less directly, on education in general. 
Among other important suggestions, 
the committee makes the following 
recommendations: 


1. That there be established the Coopera- 
tive Educational Testing Commission af- 
filiated with the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

2. That the present nonprofit testing 
organizations which are operating on a na- 
tional basis join in the creation of this com- 
mission, and that these include the follow- 
ing organizations: the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, 
and National Committee on Teacher Exam- 
inations of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; the Graduate Office of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; and any other organizations active in the 
field. 

3. That the functions of the commission 
shall include the services now being ren- 
dered by such organizations: 

a) The school testing and advisory 
service of the Educational Records Bureau; 

b) The examination service for college 
entrance as provided by the College En- 
trance Examination Board; 

c) General examination service at all 
educational levels for schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, professional schools, the govern- 
ment, industry, and professional societies as 
at present provided by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Cooperative Test 
Service, the Graduate Record Office (in- 
cluding the Measurement and Guidance 
Project in Engineering Education), and by 
the American Council on Education’s Na- 
tional Teacher Examination, Psychological 
Examination, and Primary Mental Abilities 
Test. 

11. That the Cooperative Educational 
Testing Commission, thus established, shall 
have the following functions: 

a) To promote the understanding of sci- 
entific educational measurement and ap- 
praisal. 

b) To exercise leadership in individual 
education by furthering the use of testing 
at all levels and by encouraging ever 
higher standards in testing. 

c) To conduct research and to stimulate 
and support research by independent groups. 

d) To construct and develop better exam- 
inations. 

e) To select from among tests published 
by other agencies (including commercial 
publishers), and make available, as required, 
tests suitable to the particular purposes of 
primary and secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, vocational and professional 
schools, government agencies, industries and 
individual students; and to provide ad- 
ministrative, scoring, and computing services 
for these tests together with reporting and 
cumulative-record service as desired. 


f) To counsel test-users on the tech- 
niques of measurement, on the interpreta- 
tion of test results and the uses of a system- 
atic testing program. 

The committee has been led to make these 
recommendations as a result of certain basic 
considerations: 

A. That sound basic research in educa- 
tional measurement and human abilities on a 
scale necessary for continued advance in this 
field is dependent on a concentration of re- 
sources which can only be accomplished by 
the establishment of a co-operative testing 
commission. 

B. That the commission should be con- 
tinuously responsive to the developing needs 
of schools, colleges, and universities, and 
representative of the whole field of American 
education. 

C. That the continuity of the educational 
process and the common purposes of testing 
agencies can be served with maximum effec- 
tiveness through co-operation. 

D. That the organization should be so 
constituted as to preserve the essential 
services of the present nonprofit groups; 
and to provide, by more comprehensive 
activities on a national scale at all levels, the 
additional services required. 

E. That a unified testing organization 
should be a co-operative enterprise, sensitive 
to new ideas, encouraging and not competing 
with regional, state, and local testing, and 
that its activities, both in research and 
service, should, so far as possible, be de- 
centralized in nature. 


Other recommendations deal with 
the composition and financing of the 
commission. It is proposed that 80 per 
cent of the assets contributed by the 
constituent agencies to the organiza- 
tion shall be earmarked as a fund for 
research and development in the field 
of educational measurement and that, 
in addition, not less than $750,000 be 
provided by foundation grants, large- 
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ly for research purposes. All these 
recommendations were unanimous. 
The chairman of the committee 
was James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University. The membership 
included the following university presi- 
dents: Edmund E. Day, of Cornell; 
J. L. Morrill, of Minnesota; Robert G. 
Sproul, of California; Raymond Wal- 
ters, of Cincinnati; and Henry M. 
Wriston, of Brown. Other members 
were William W. Pierson, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
North Carolina; Francis T. Spaul- 
ding, commissioner of education of the 
state of New York; and Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools 
in Philadelphia. The professional 


standing of this committee is so high 
that its recommendations will almost 
certainly be followed. In commenting 


on the situation, the committee wrote: 


It is a firm belief of the committee that 
no solution short of the complete integration 
of the present nonprofit testing agencies in 
such a commission can provide the quality 
of research and service required. Further- 
more, we believe that only an agency which 
takes in all those mentioned in the recom- 
mendations above can eliminate the present 
duplication of effort and prospective over- 
lapping of programs which hamper fullest 
development of educational testing. 

The committee was impressed by the fact 
that there are now operating, and will con- 
tinue to operate in the testing field, many 
regional, state, city and individual school 
programs, and that very many commercial 
agencies are producing tests. Thirty-eight 
states, for instance, have regular programs, 
and it is estimated that four-fifths of all tests 
used in the United States are sold by the 
commercial publishers. These facts guarantee 
that no monopolistic evils will follow the 
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union of these nonprofit agencies. Indeed, 
the agencies which would be combined in this 
commission, while adequate to support a 
sound program of research and development 
and service, would still constitute only a 
portion of such activity. Without engender- 
ing a monopoly, the commission would sup- 
ply leadership which would be a powerful 
influence for the improvement of standards 
of testing. 

In this committee’s view, it is not the ob- 
ject of such a commission to take upon itself 
projects which might be better done else- 
where. It would carry on research primarily 
in areas in which effective work is not being 
done; it would develop tests in areas where 
new tests are badly needed; it would provide 
a type of advisory service which has hitherto 
been unavailable except to limited groups; 
and, finally, it would stimulate and encourage 
research everywhere and help educators 
needing greater guidance in the selection, 
use, and interpretation of tests. 


The committee does not feel that its 
work is complete. It plans to meet 
again soon in the hope that a final plan 
may be developed. Educational meas- 
urement, which has passed through a 
period of initial enthusiasm followed 
by partial disillusionment and re- 
orientation, can be greatly improved 
when these recommendations become 
fully effective and the findings of the 
needed research begin to be applied in 
practice. 


TEACHING THE EVOLUTION 
OF CIVILIZATION 


HE last item in a chronological 
listing of the publications of the 
late Charles Hubbard Judd will be 
Teaching the Evolution of Civilization, 
the latest volume in the Kappa Delta 
Pi Lecture Series, published by the 
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Macmillan Company. The publica- 
tion is noteworthy in that it deals 
with a topic which interested Mr. 
Judd throughout his professional life. 
In the Preface he wrote: 


I became convinced as never before while 
serving as instructor for a year in the Army 
School for Special Service, first at Fort 
George Meade and later on the campus of 
Washington and Lee University, that Ameri- 
can education does not acquaint members 
of the younger generation adequately with 
social institutions and problems. The young 
officers who came to the Army School, while 
they were for the most part college gradu- 
ates, had less knowledge about the organiza- 
tion and operations of society than about 
other phases of modern civilization. 

The school system of the city of Santa 
Barbara, like many other systems of the 
United States, is devoting much effort to the 
organization of instruction in social studies. 
I have described at some length in this book 
the courses which are now being introduced 
in the junior high schools of Santa Barbara. 
The experiment that is being carried on is a 
joint undertaking in which the teachers, 
principals, and superintendent of the system 
are co-operating. I have attempted in this 
book to set forth the considerations which 
justify the experiment in Santa Barbara. My 
hope is that members of other school systems 
will be encouraged to join with their col- 
leagues in Santa Barbara in finding a way 
to contribute to one of the most urgent needs 
of the American educational system—the 
organization of a vital, systematic program 
of social studies. 


In his characteristically clear and 
forceful style, Mr. Judd sets forth in 
chapter ii of this book certain ideas on 
the “Adjustment of the Individual to 
Civilization.” He stresses the role of 
the culture and “social heredity” in 
the life of the young child in learning 
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to talk and in taking on some of the 
other customs and attitudes of civili- 
zation. He points out: 


Reading and writing have been regarded 
as subjects to be mastered, and, because of 
the consideration of them as subjects, the 
idea that they are phases of civilization has 
been overlooked. 

The schools have missed the opportunity 
to secure for themselves the recognition 
which they deserve because they have never 
asserted with emphasis that they are indis- 
pensable in passing on to oncoming genera- 
tions the more complex phases of civilization. 
If the phrase “perpetuation of civilization” 
had long since been used in describing what 
the schools do, there would have resulted a 
degree of public appreciation for school- 
teaching which does not now exist. 


In chapter iii, “Why Schools?” 
which is partly historical, this theme 
is continued and developed further. 
Without qualification, Mr. Judd as- 
signs the major position in the school 
program to the social studies. 


A clear definition of the school and also 
an adjustment of its internal disputes can be 
arrived at if the social studies are thought of 
as totally different in character and in their 
place in the curriculum from any of the 
other branches of instruction. The social 
studies deal directly and explicitly with civili- 
zation, which is the center of the whole edu- 
cational process. While arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and literature are particular branches 
of civilization, the social studies look down 
from above on these disciplines and all other 
school subjects and recognize them as sub- 
divisions of civilization. 

In a chapter on the “Social Studies 
in the Junior High School,” Mr. Judd 
gives a general discussion of certain 
features of the Santa Barbara pro- 
gram. In the last four chapters of the 
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book, this program is described in 
more detail. The new curriculum is 
cast in the form of reading units to be 
used by pupils. Mr. Judd states that a 
change in the printed material sup- 
plied to pupils is long overdue, and his 
comments make clear the nature of 
some of the needed changes. He also 
makes some pertinent comments on 
classroom methods for the social 
studies. 

It is unfortunate that this little 
book is one which is not likely to come 
naturally into the hands of teachers of 
the social studies. They will find it 
more stimulating and more helpful 
than many a yearbook or similar 
document which, as is usually the 
case, is a compilation of chapters by 
several different authors. It is a con- 
sistent development of one major 
theme by a writer who, although not 
a high-school teacher of the social 
studies, was in all other respects pre- 
eminently qualified to speak on this 
subject. The influence of Mr. Judd on 
American education through his writ- 
ing, teaching, and direction of research 
will remain for many years. It is in- 
spiring to find his final contribution so 
modern and stimulating. 


TRENDS IN THE WORKSHOP 
MovEMENT 


HE practice of organizing “‘work- 

shops” for the in-service training 
of teachers has become widespread 
during the last ten years. Since the 
majority of workshops are held in the 
summer, the time for preliminary 
planning is now at hand. The relative- 
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ly short duration and the rapid evolu- 
tion of this movement make it diffi- 
cult to recognize trends and to esti- 
mate their significance. Nevertheless, 
a few comments on what some of the 
trends appear to be may prove help- 
ful. 

First, there has been a tendency to 
use the term “workshop” to refer to 
all sorts of meetings. The diversity of 
the programs which have been avail- 
able under the name suggests that, to 
avoid confusion in the minds of the 
teachers and other interested persons, 
some restrictions on the use of this 
terminology would be desirable. Some 
so-called “‘workshops”’ differ little in 
duration and in procedure from the 
familiar conference or institute. For 
the sake of clarity, it might be better 
to call these gatherings “conferences” 
and to reserve the term “workshop” 
for the sort of experience in which the 
participant plays a more active part 
and retains a considerable measure of 
control over the nature and direction 
of his learning. 

What one means when he refers to 
a “‘genuine workshop” is obviously a 
question of definition and is, thus, 
somewhat arbitrary. However, cer- 
tain fundamental characteristics of 
the first workshops provide criteria 
which, it seems, have been less 
carefully applied in recent years. 
Chief among these characteristics is 
the provision of encouragement and 
ample opportunity for the participant 
to work toward the solution of an edu- 
cational problem of his own or of his 
school. Important also is the provision 
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of a staff which conceives its role as 
that of consultants or co-workers, 
each member being willing to forgo 
the privilege of outlining for the stu- 
dents a fixed program of study, of 
prescribing a list of readings, and of 
expecting some of the other character- 
istics of a formal course of instruction 
to be in evidence. Unless these and 
certain other less important condi- 
tions can be met, there is a question 
whether teachers are not better ad- 
vised to enrol in regular courses than 
in a sort of pseudo-workshop. 

During the later stages of evolution 
of the workshop movement, there has 
been a strong tendency to focus atten- 
tion on some more or less specific seg- 
ment of education. Illustrations are 
workshops on intergroup relations, 
guidance, consumer education, or even 
primarily for teachers of specific sub- 
ject-matter fields. These emphases 
serve to draw together teachers with 
common interests and problems, in 
contrast to the varied group which 
may come together in the more gen- 
eral type of workshop. The provision 
of a staff whose competence lies pri- 
marily in the special area is, as a rule, 
an easier administrative problem than 
the assembling or assignment of a 
staff adequate for a wider range of 
problems. Moreover, the co-operative 
attack on a group of closely related 
problems will often produce a more 
satisfactory set of solutions in the 
form of procedures, materials, evalua- 
tion methods, and the like. Probably 
the most effective workshops are those 
in which the members are drawn from 
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schools participating in some on- 
going study or program. In this case 
the problems are more likely to be 
well formulated in advance, and the 
staff of the workshop often includes 
persons who are providing leadership 
or technical assistance in the study. 

In most workshops, the partici- 
pants represent different schools. It 
has been unusual for more than a few 
teachers from a particular school, or 
even a particular city, to attend the 
same workshop. Although common 
aspects can usually be identified in 
the problems brought to the workshop 
by individuals from several schools or 
cities, and although two or more indi- 
viduals often can unite on essentially 
the same problems, some differences 
arising out of the local situation often 
remain. Perhaps the greatest difficul- 
ties arise when an individual teacher, 
inspired and fortified by a summer- 
workshop experience, returns to the 
job and faces the task of putting the 
plans into operation. Often adminis- 
trators and other teachers are in- 
volved, and the eventual project is ex- 
tensively modified in practice—if it is 
not abandoned. 

When difficulties of this sort were 
recognized, as early as 1939, the local 
workshop came into existence—the 
workshop in Denver, for example. 
Since that time this development has 
had a slow but steady growth. This 
type of workshop draws its member- 
ship entirely from the local system. It 
depends, to some extent, on local 
leadership, but it usually draws addi- 
tional staff assistance from higher in- 
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stitutions. The teachers who partici- 
pate are in an excellent position to re- 
inforce each other, since presumably 
they have in common an understand- 
ing of the local situation. Moreover, 
as they arrive at tentative proposals 
for the solution of problems, they can 
quickly obtain the approval or disap- 
proval of the administration and of at 
least part of the group of teachers who 
will be involved. These features sug- 
gest that further development of local 
workshops may prove to be one of the 
most effective devices for the in-serv- 
ice training of teachers. 

Recently several school systems in 
the Chicago region have adopted 
twelve-month salary schedules, under 
which teachers are on duty for eleven 
months. In the Glencoe elementary 
system and the Leyden Township 
High School, part of the time this 
summer was devoted to local work- 
shops. In the latter case, forty-three 
teachers of a total of forty-five partici- 
pated. In addition to individual work, 
there were three main types of group 
activity. A series of general meetings 
was devoted to presentations of mod- 
ern points of view on evaluation, the 
role of objectives in the instructional 
program, the developmental tasks of 
adolescents, and similar topics. Groups 
of teachers representing the various 
subject-matter fields re-examined 
their objectives and their programs. 
Special-interest groups attacked a 
series of school problems relating to 
guidance, the club program, the use of 
the library, and the use of audio- 
visual aids. A limited amount of con- 
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sultant service was secured from the 
staff of the University of Chicago. 

This workshop was considered high- 
ly successful by those participating. 
Especially stimulating were the two 
days at the close devoted to reports 
from the various groups. Teachers 
here had an opportunity to see the 
program of the school as a whole. 
They were impressed by the fact that 
a strong stream of common objectives 
ran through the several reports, and 
they realized more than ever before 
the extent to which they were work- 
ing toward essentially the same goals 
through a variety of means. The re- 
ports of the special-interest groups in- 
dicated that teachers not only had 
widened their acquaintance with the 
topics discussed and with the re- 
sources of the school but also had 
arrived at a number of concrete sug- 
gestions and recommendations for 
the improvement of the school’s pro- 
gram. 

The number of boards of education 
with sufficient educational wisdom 
and financial resources to put teachers 
on eleven months’ duty, of which ap- 
proximately two months are to be de- 
voted to full-time professional work 
other than teaching, is as yet small. 
As this number increases, the utiliza- 
tion of the local workshop idea is also 
likely to increase. Such a develop- 
ment has within it the possibility of 
bringing educational theory into closer 
relationship with actual practice and 
thereby greatly accelerating the mod- 
ernization of school programs. 

MavriceE L. HARTUNG 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice L. Har- 

TUNG, associate profes- 
sor of the teaching of mathematics at 
the University of Chicago. QuINcy 
Wricut, professor of international 
law at the University of Chicago, dis- 
cusses the subject of world peace and 
means of removing the barriers to its 
attainment. Paut B. DIEDERICH, as- 
sociate professor of English and ex- 
aminer at the University of Chicago, 
analyzes the method of measuring 
skill in writing which is used in the 
composition courses at the University 
of Chicago. E.izaBetH D. S. STEw- 
ART, now a member of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Stockton Jun- 
ior College, Stockton, California, but 
formerly with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of 
Colorado, as the result of a study of 
the post-college achievement of veter- 
ans of World War I who had formerly 
been enrolled in the University of 
Colorado, concludes that rehabilita- 
tion training was profitable to the 
veterans and to the nation. NEWTON 
Epwarps, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago, considers 
the population problem in the United 
States with respect to its cultural 
aspects and eugenic aims. KATHLEEN 


BRADDICK GROVER, teacher of Eng- 
lish at Lincoln Junior High School, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, presents in 
case-study style a discussion showing 
how teachers can gain a better under- 
standing of their pupils through the 
medium of compositions in English 
courses. The selected references on 
higher education have been prepared 
by NorMAN Borns, assistant profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago and associate secretary of the 
Commission on Colleges and Univer- 
sities of the North Central Associa- 
tion, and JoHN R. Mook, graduate 
student at the University of Chicago 
and instructor in education at the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


AtpAN F. O’HEARN, 
teacher of social studies 
in the Tilden High 
School Veterans’ Program, Chicago, 
Illinois. Epona LuE Furness, instruc- 
tor in modern languages and acting 
head of the department at Casper 
Junior College, Casper, Wyoming. 
CaRROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Lewis H. MAHONEY, principal of the 
Hot Springs Senior High School, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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BARRIERS TO WORLD PEACE AND STEPS 
IN REMOVING THEM 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


EACE is a condition of continuous 
P adaptation of all parts of the 
world to one another and to the whole 
in a very complicated and rapidly 
changing organization. No prescrip- 
tion for peace can be made without 
understanding the organization as a 
whole and the maladjustments which, 
at a particular moment, threaten to 
stop its functioning, to destroy some 
of its parts, or to disintegrate it al- 
together. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


For centuries writers, in the tradi- 
tion of Niccolé Machiavelli and David 
Hume, have referred to the relations 
of states as a balance of power which 
would help maintain stability and 
peace. They have thought of the 
world as a huge apothecary’s balance, 
with the sovereign states as weights 
which might be moved from one pan 
to the other. Sometimes they have 
thought of the state system as a com- 
plicated mechanism of wheels, shafts, 
and cogs which whirled around in 
peaceful stability until a cog broke, 
the lubrication ran out, or someone 
threw a monkey wrench into the 
works. Such mechanical analogies 
grew naturally out of the interest dis- 
played in astronomy and physics dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies. They illustrate important char- 
acteristics of ‘power politics,” but 
they do not properly indicate the 
dynamic character of the world, its 
parts, and their interactions. They 
neglect the self-generating changes 
which continually modify any static 
equilibrium. The powers in the world 
are not weights of fixed value; they 
grow and shrink. Their relations 
change, and the process for maintain- 
ing their balance, itself, undergoes 
continuous modification. The family 
of nations is not a mechanical system 
but a living thing. 

In the nineteenth century, after 
philosophers had applied the Dar- 
winian theory of organic evolution to 
everything, states were thought of as 
organisms rather than as systems of 
checks and balances, and the world as 
a whole was considered a great or- 
ganism of which states were the cells; 
the transportation systems, the ar- 
teries; the communication systems, 
the nerves; the muscular systems, the 
armies; and so forth. William James 
thus reports Fechner’s exposition of 
the organic character of the world: 

Long ago the earth was called an animal; 
but a planet is a higher class of being than 
either man or animal; not only quantita- 


tively greater, like a vaster and more awk- 
ward whale or elephant, but a being whose 
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enormous size requires an altogether differ- 
ent plan of life She brings forth living 
beings of countless kinds upon her surface, 
and their multitudinous conscious relations 
with each other she takes up into her higher 
and more general conscious life.* 


Such an organic analogy suggests a 
greater automatism in the main- 
tenance of stability than is true of the 
world community. Observation, re- 
flection, analysis, planning and action 
by individuals, and understanding 
and support by peoples are parts of 
the price that must be paid for a 
stable and peaceful world order. Con- 
sideration of the role of rational con- 
sciousness in world politics has led 
philosophers and jurists to think of 
the world as a logical system, resting 
upon natural law or ethics, which 
owes such stability as it has to the 


appreciation by statesmen of their in- 
terest in abiding by the accepted rules 
of international law and, particularly, 
those laws which forbid “unjust 
wars.” Thus we read in Grotius: 


But just as the laws of each state have in 
view the advantage of that state, so by 
mutual consent it has become possible that 
certain laws should originate as between all 
states, or a great many states; and it is ap- 
parent that the laws thus originating had in 
view the advantage, not of particular states, 
but of the great society of states. And this is 
what is called the law of nations, whenever 
we distinguish that term from the law of 


The national who in his own country 
obeys its laws is not foolish, even though, out 
of regard for that law, he may be obliged to 
forgo certain things advantageous for him- 
self, so that nation is not foolish which does 


t William James, A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 
158-59. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1909. 
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not press its own advantage to the point of 
disregarding the laws common to nations. 
The reason in either case is the same. For 
just as the national, who violates the law of 
his country in order to obtain an immediate 
advantage, breaks down that by which the 
advantages of himself and his posterity are 
for all future time assured, so the state which 
transgresses the laws of nature and of na- 
tions cuts away also the bulwarks which safe- 
guard its own future peace.? 


The international lawyers, how- 
ever, recognized that reason could not 
in itself be relied upon to sanction the 
observance of the rules, and conse- 
quently they examined the extent to 
which force might be organized behind 
the law. They could not help but ob- 
serve, however, that force was actual- 
ly organized not by the community of 
nations as a whole but by individual 
states, which, themselves, are the sub- 
jects of international law. Hence the 
jurists had to consider how this dis- 
tributed force could be utilized to sup- 
port rather than to frustrate the ob- 
servance of law. Two schools of 
thought developed, the one emphasiz- 
ing the independence, and the other, 
the interdependence, of states. 


WARS OF SELF-DEFENSE AND 
PREVENTIVE WARS 


The first school believed that inde- 
pendent states could not be expected 
to use their forces except in their im- 
mediate interests. While justifying 
war for necessary self-defense, these 
jurists recognized that, if each state 
used force only when in immediate 

2 Hugo Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, pp. 
15-16. Classics of International Law, Vol. II. 
Edited by James Brown Scott. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 
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danger, one state might, by gradual 
internal growth or skilful diplomacy, 
so augment its power that it would be 
in a position to conquer all. The 
jurists were, therefore, forced to ask 
whether preventive war to reduce the 
power of such a state was justifiable. 
Here they were faced by the tradition 
handed down from the speculation of 
the Middle Ages that war was not 
justified, except against a wrongdoer. 
The jurists, like Grotius, differing 
from political writers like Francis 
Bacon, put justice first. Recent inter- 
national lawyers, while recognizing 
that intervention to maintain the bal- 
ance of power is prudent, consider it 
unlawful unless some other cause 
exists. 

Because of this inconsistency be- 
tween efficient power politics and ac- 
ceptable legal behavior, a school of 
international lawyers came to rec- 
ognize that their rules would not as- 
sure peace and stability, as the con- 
tacts of states increased, unless the 
world community reformed its or- 
ganization so that united force could 
be brought to bear on the lawbreakers. 
Among interdependent states, law 
must rest not on a balance of power 
but on efficient international organiza- 
tion. Plans for collective security 
through international organization 
have been discussed by philosophers 
and jurists for centuries, but only in 
the past generation have efforts been 
made by statesmen to realize these 
plans in practice. Such writers and 
statesmen have envisaged the world 
not as a mechanical system, a biologi- 
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cal organism, or a philosophical theory 
but as an organization resembling 
lesser organizations such as the na- 
tions, federations, and confederations 
with which history is familiar. 

The analogy of the world commu- 
nity to the state, while undoubtedly 
the most perfect of those discussed, 
also lacks precision because states are 
but one of a class. Each state is per- 
suaded, or compelled, to maintain its 
domestic unity by the example or 
pressure of other states outside of, but 
like, itself. States have been organized 
primarily for defense, although other 
objectives, such as domestic tran- 
quillity, justice, and general welfare, 
have played a part. When, however, 
the need for common defense has been 
withdrawn, states have often divided 
into contending factions which have 
engaged in civil wars. Such was the 
history of the United States. After the 
fear of aggression was for the moment 
withdrawn, following the post-Napo- 
leonic peace in Europe, the Union dis- 
integrated to the point of civil war. 
Aware of this danger, national states- 
men, particularly in autocratic states, 
have sometimes embarked upon for- 
eign war or created an apprehension of 
foreign war among their people, in 
order to prevent or cure internal strife 
or rebellion. It is clear that a universal 
organization, with no external friends 
or enemies of its kind, must differ from 
the lesser political organizations with 
which we are familiar. Its very 
uniqueness sets it in a class apart. 

We may assume, however, that an 
organization able to maintain law 
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throughout the world would, like 
states, have to have not only organs to 
interpret, apply, and enforce the law, 
backed by power greater than that of 
any of the subjects of the law, but also 
organs to develop, supplement, and 
change the law, as changing condi- 
tions of technology and opinion render 
old rules inadequate or obsolete. The 
world organization, if it is to be effec- 
tive, must have judicial, executive, 
and legislative organs. Experience 
with leagues and confederations indi- 
cates that such organs cannot function 
satisfactorily if the subjects of law are 
themselves states not greatly inferior 
in power to the confederation as a 
whole. As Hamilton wrote, both wise- 
ly and effectively, in the fifteenth 
Federalist article: 

It is a singular instance of the capricious- 
ness of the human mind, that after all the 
admonitions we have had from experience on 
this head, there should still be found men, 
who object to the new Constitution for 
deviating from a principle which has been 
found the bane of the old, and which is in 
itself evidently incompatible with the idea of 
GOVERNMENT; a principle, in short, which, if 
it is to be executed at all, must substitute the 
violent and sanguinary agency of the sword 
to the mild influence of the magistracy. 

There is nothing absurd or impracticable 
in the idea of a league or alliance between 
independent nations for certain defined pur- 
poses precisely stated in a treaty; regulating 
all the details of time, place, circumstance, 
and quantity; leaving nothing to future dis- 
cretion; and depending for its execution on 
the good faith of the parties. Compacts of 
this kind exist among all civilized nations, 
subject to the usual vicissitudes of peace and 
war, of observance and non-observance, as 
the interests or passions of the contracting 
powers dictate..... 
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But if .... we are unwilling to be placed 
in this perilous situation; if we still will adhere 
to the design of a national government, or, 
which is the same thing, of a superintending 
power, under the direction of a common 
council, we must resolve to incorporate into 
our plan those ingredients which may be 
considered as forming the characteristic dif- 
ference between a league and a government; 
we must extend the authority of the Union 
to the persons of the citizens,—the only 
proper objects of government. 

Government implies the power of making 
laws.—It is essential to the idea of a law, 
that it be attended with a sanction; or, in 
other words, a penalty or punishment for dis- 
obedience. If there be no penalty annexed to 
disobedience, the resolutions or commands 
which pretend to be laws will, in fact, 
amount to nothing more than advice or rec- 
ommendation. This penalty, whatever it 
may be, can only be inflicted in two ways: by 
the agency of the courts and ministers of 
justice, or by military force; by the COER- 
CION of the magistracy, or by the COERCION 
of arms. The first kind can evidently apply 
only to men; the last kind must, of necessity, 
be employed against bodies politic, or com- 
munities, or States. It is evident that there is 
no process of a court by which the observ- 
ance of the laws can, in the last resort, be 
enforced. Sentences may be denounced 
against them for violations of their duty; but 
these sentences can only be carried into exe- 
cution by the sword. In an association, where 
the general authority is confined to the col- 
lective bodies of the communities that com- 
pose it, every breach of the laws must in- 
volve a state of war; and military execution 
must become the only instrument of civil 
obedience. Such a state of things can cer- 
tainly not deserve the name of government, 
nor would any prudent man choose to com- 
mit his happiness to it. 


3 Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James 
Madison, The Federalist, pp. 90-92. Modern 
Library edition. New York: Random House [no 
date]. 
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There can be little doubt of the 
soundness of these observations, as 
modern federalists like Clarence 
Streit, Emery Reves, and former As- 
sociate Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
erts have reiterated. The world fed- 
eralists, however, appear to have un- 
derestimated the obstacles to immedi- 
ate realization of their plans. Not only 
does the world as a whole lack an ex- 
ternal enemy from which it must de- 
fend itself but also a world opinion 
prepared to support world federal 
organs in a positive program to pro- 
mote justice and the general welfare. 
Instead, there are many national opin- 
ions prepared to support the peculiar 
value, each of its own culture and in- 
stitutions and of the sovereignty of its 
own state. 

While the world community has 
achieved a high degree of material 
unification through modern means of 
transport and communication; while 
its various peoples have increased in 
similarity of standards and capacity 
to understand one another; while 
there has been progress in institutions 
of diplomacy, consultation, confer- 
ence, and adjudication, the capacity 
of the world to act as a unit having 
been thus increased, there is still more 
of diversity than of unity in opinions 
concerning the highest values. Per- 
haps this will always be true, but there 
is even lacking a universal opinion 
concerning the virtue of observing 
secular rules and procedures which are 
essential in avoiding conflict. 

The people of the United States 
with a common law, a common lan- 
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guage, and common customs, and 
faced by the danger of external ag- 
gression manifested by the retention 
of British posts in American territory, 
reluctantly accepted the constitution 
establishing federal authority. Their 
doubt, however, was manifested in the 
pre-Civil War controversies concern- 
ing states’ rights and in the unity or 
plurality implied by the phrase, “We 
the people of the United States.” 

At San Francisco the “Peoples of 
the United Nations,” lacking a com- 
mon language or culture, and with the 
fear of external aggression much re- 
duced after VE-Day, insisted on their 
plurality in subscribing to the charter 
and gave the common organs set 
up by that instrument no direct au- 
thority over individuals. World opin- 
ion was not ready for the substitution 
of law for power politics as the basis of 
world order. 

Yet it seems extremely doubtful 
whether power politics can give order 
to the world today. Conditions are less 
favorable for a stable power equilib- 
rium than they were in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Such equi- 
libriums have become progressively 
less stable as the number of powers 
entering in has decreased and the 
disparity between the great powers 
and the lesser powers has increased. 
A two-power equilibrium is certain to 
break down in war as soon as one 
power concludes that time is operating 
against it. In such circumstances its 
rulers are likely to feel that they must 
fight now or eventually submit to the 
empire of the other power. 
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The world is not without experience 
of the collapse of balances of power 
through universal conquest of all the 
states in the system, as by Philip of 
Macedon in the fourth century B.c., 
by the First Tsin emperor in China in 
the third century B.c., and by Caesar 
Augustus in the first century B.c. 
The world civilization which has de- 
veloped since the discoveries of the 
Renaissance has narrowly escaped 
such conquests, which have been at- 
tempted by the Hapsburg monarchy 
in the sixteenth century, the Bourbons 
in the seventeenth, Bonaparte in the 
nineteenth, and Hitler in the twen- 
tieth centuries. While the balance of 
power operated to check these modern 
aggressions, conditions do not give 
confidence that it will operate success- 
fully in the future. Our situation has 


many resemblances to those of past 
civilizations on the eve of universal 


conquest. 

To avoid such conquest, govern- 
ments will feel in the future, as they 
have in the past, that it is necessary to 
maintain their military forces and to 
play the game of power politics. Con- 
siderations of self-preservation will 
not permit them to abandon such 
practices unless they can rely upon the 
effectiveness of world law to give them 
security. But their very success in 
power politics, if indeed they have 
such success, tends to prevent the de- 
velopment of a world community and 
of world institutions able to maintain 
law. 

Here is the fundamental obstacle to 
world stability and peace. Under mod- 
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ern conditions of economic inter- 
dependence, of few great powers, of 
weak small powers, and of increase to 
the power of the offensive provided by 
atomic warfare, a stable balance of 
power is impossible. Moreover, under 
modern conditions of nationalistic 
sentiment, political rivalry, diverse 
ideologies, and a feeble world public 
opinion, a stable federation able to 
enforce world law is also impossible. 
Furthermore, steps to gain a pre- 
carious security through power poli- 
tics and steps to develop a world com- 
munity able to maintain world law 
conflict with each other. In order to 
gain immediate world security, states- 
men must go in one direction; but, to 
gain permanent security, they must 
go in the other. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION 


I present the problem without solv- 
ing it. Perhaps universal fear of the 
atom bomb can provide a substitute 
for the fear of the external enemy, 
which has driven smaller groups of 
people to federation. Perhaps while 
playing the game of power politics in 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations, statesmen can gain a breath- 
ing spell, during which the founda- 
tions of the world community may be 
strengthened through the activities of 
the General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council, The United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the numerous 
technical international agencies. 

The United Nations, while it has 
aspects of a world empire governed by 
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the great powers and of an equilibrium 
among those powers, also has aspects 
of a universal legal order and a world 
federation. By developing the latter 
aspects, conditions suitable for an ef- 
fective world law may be created be- 
fore the deterioration of the power 
equilibrium plunges the world into 
atomic war. Such a war would prob- 
ably eventuate in a universal empire 
which would involve serious sacrifices 
of nationality, democracy, and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The Commission on Human Rights 
of the United Nations; the com- 
mission and subsidiary organizations 
for promoting human welfare in the 
fields of labor, agriculture, finance, 
and trade; the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, which is developing con- 
tacts between peoples and opinions in 
all countries; the Niirnberg trial, 
which established the principle of in- 
dividual responsibility for offenses 
against the law of nations; and the 
Baruch proposal for establishing di- 
rect United Nations control of atomic 
energy—all look toward a direct rela- 
tionship between the central organs of 
the United Nations and the billions of 
people of the earth. Through such di- 
rect relationships, by which the indi- 
vidual perceives his advantages from 
the world order and his responsibili- 
ties to the world order, a sentiment of 
world citizenship may develop, which 
will subordinate the intensity of na- 
tional citizenship and create condi- 
tions under which the United Nations 
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may transform itself into a world fed- 
eration. 

We must not be misled into support 
of lesser federations such as, for in- 
stance, a federation including only the 
Western democracies. Such a federa- 
tion would hasten the division of the 
world and mobilize the peoples for 
war, not for peace. We must not be 
misled into supporting premature or 
paper federations lacking the support 
of a genuine world opinion. Reliance 
upon inadequate and unenforced law 
may be worse than no law at all. We 
must not be misled into thinking we 
can obtain security by preventive war. 
Such a war, if successful, would prob- 
ably require assumption of the re- 
sponsibility of world empire—a policy 
for which we are not prepared and 
which would nullify our concept of 
free government and restrict the free- 
dom and variety of persons and 
groups which are necessary to world 
progress. We must not be misled into 
thinking stability in the atomic age 
can be maintained by the time- 
honored policy of balance of power. 
Reflection on the conditions of tech- 
nology and science indicates that the 
world is a community in all except the 
awareness of its people. 

There is no clear road to peace 
demonstrable by logical reasoning. 
Each section of the road must be 
prospected, built, and traveled over 
before the next section can be sur- 
veyed. We must recognize the need, in 
an unstable world, of careful, tem- 
porizing diplomacy. We must deal 
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with each problem as it arises, while 
the peoples, governments, and organs 
of the United Nations bend every ef- 
fort to create the conditions and the 
understanding of the world necessary 
to support world government in those 
matters of vital importance to all. 
Among such matters are the control of 
atomic energy, the maintenance of 
fundamental human rights, the assur- 
ance of abundant communication 
among peoples, the punishment of 
military aggression and other offenses 
against the law of nations, and the 
maintenance of stable conditions of 
international finance and trade. Prog- 
ress in these matters, through the de- 
velopment of a world opinion inter- 
ested in, and informed on, them, and 
through the support of a world or- 
ganization able to convert that opin- 
ion into effective international action, 
will make it possible to remove the 
barriers to peace as they develop. In 
this progress, education must play a 
vital part. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


I cannot attempt to suggest the de- 
tails of an educational program for 
this purpose, but I would like to em- 
phasize four points: 

1. Such a program, if it is to be 
effective, must be carried on simul- 
taneously in all important countries. 
It takes only one country to start a 
war. Unless many people in all coun- 
tries understand the need for world 
government on matters of universal 
concern, such a government cannot 
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function effectively. In a world-wide 
educational program, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization may play an im- 
portant part. 

2. An effective educational program 
must not propagandize ready-made 
opinions. Opinions not based on an 
understanding of the conditions in 
which they may be realized may be 
acted on prematurely and thus lead to 
unrealistic policies. 

3. Education must accept the hu- 
man point of view that institutions 
are for man, not man for institutions, 
From this point of view an under- 
standing of the conditions in our 
world cannot but suggest the need for 
a broadening of horizons beyond the 
nation. 

4. Therefore, while education must 
influence opinions through imparting 
accurate information and indicating 
verifiable relationships, educators may 
expect that, from such knowledge and 
understanding, attitudes of world cit- 
izenship and of loyalty to world in- 
stitutions will develop. 

However, education cannot func- 
tion alone. It must be supplemented 
by politics which utilize media of mass 
communications, establish organiza- 
tions, and propagandize opinions fa- 
vorable to those organizations. Poli- 
tics, on the other hand, operating in 
the short run, cannot succeed in its 
task of maintaining a stable world 
order unless supported by an informed 
public opinion which only education 
can provide. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SKILL IN WRITING 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 
University of Chicago 


EACHERS of English almost uni- 
use an essay—a sample 
of the students’ writing—as the final 
test of the students’ ability to write. 
The validity of such a test can be 
questioned only if students are re- 
quired to write a paper extremely 
unlike the writing that they will have 
to do in the normal course of events or 
if the papers are marked chiefly for 
their content; that is, for the accuracy 
and completeness of the writers’ 
knowledge of the subject assigned. If 
these two mistakes are avoided, the 
essay is unquestionably a valid test of 
ability to write, for it is an instance, a 
sample, of the very ability that one is 
attempting to measure. There is no 
more direct evidence of ability to 
write. 

The essay as a test of the ability to 
write is usually criticized on two 
grounds, both of which are often 
called “reliability,” but which ought 
to be distinguished. The first attribute 
is more properly called “objectivity” 
and may be exemplified by the fact 
that any paper of average quality, if 
marked independently by ten or more 
teachers who are teaching the same 
course, will usually receive every mark 
from A to F. The second attribute 
is properly called “reliability” and 
refers to the fact that the quality of 
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the writing, itself, varies from one day 
to another, from one kind of topic to 
another, and from one form of writing 
to another. The same student will 
write some papers better than others. 
If his mark is based on one essay, it 
will be largely a matter of chance 
whether that paper will reflect the 
general level of his ability to write. 

These criticisms are serious, and 
they tend to make marks in composi- 
tion a subject of scorn to every mem- 
ber of a teaching staff except the 
teachers of composition. It is probably 
true that the average mark in com- 
position might as well be assigned by 
drawing numbers out of a hat. Teach- 
ers of composition do not realize the 
extreme precautions which are neces- 
sary before marks on essays can attain 
even a minimum of objectivity and 
reliability. The following precautions 
are observed as a matter of routine in 
the composition courses of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. They yield marks 
which are probably accurate within 
one grade-point; that is, if a student 
receives a B, the most probable 
hypothesis is that he deserves a B; but 
the chances are about one in ten that 
he deserves either an A or a C. The 
chances that he deserves a D or an F 
are negligible. Even such marks can- 
not be taken very seriously, and, if 
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some precautions are not observed, 
the marks do not warrant any con- 
fidence at all. Let us see, then, what 
the essential precautions are. 


PRECAUTIONS 


First of all, the topic assigned must 
be within the students’ comprehension 
because even the better students write 
badly when the topic is beyond them. 
Their struggles are apparent, not only 
in lack of organization and in vague- 
ness of statement, but in the very 
structure of their sentences. Their 
knowledge of grammar, punctuation, 
etc., seems to desert them when they 
are laboring with an idea which is too 
big for them. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to 
distinguish levels of excellence when 
the topic is too easy. The nice adjust- 
ment of the topic to the ability of the 
students determines the success of the 
examination. For this reason, the 
topic ought to be selected at least one 
month before the date of the examina- 
tion, after a thorough exploration and 
discussion of alternatives in confer- 
ences of two or more teachers. Selec- 
tion of the topic should not be put off 
until the last moment, when haste 
is likely to dictate the adopting of 
any topic that happens to come to 
mind. 

Precaution must also be taken re- 
garding the form of writing assigned, 
which must represent the kind of writ- 
ing that these students may be ex- 
pected to use later in life. An ex- 
planation, a persuasive argument, and 
a simple narration of a sequence of 
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events, without plot, such as one 
writes in a letter, probably represent 
the main types of writing which most 
students will have to do. 

Furthermore, in a test, all students 
must write on the same assignment. 
It is difficult enough, at best, to judge 
the quality of writing, and it becomes 
an impossible task when, for example, 
an essay on a political topic has to be 
compared with one based on a per- 
sonal experience. Objectivity in read- 
ing usually rises about twenty points 
when all the papers have the same 
writing problem to solve. 

All the papers must be based on a 
common set of materials. The topic 
set is not really the same for everyone 
if it is stated briefly in general terms 
and if the students are supposed to il- 
lustrate it either by material from a 
book which they have read or from 
personal experience. In cases like 
these, the papers will vary as much in 
kind as if each student had a different 
topic. In order to avoid this danger, an 
announcement can be made, about a 
week before the examination, that the 
examination will be based on certain 
passages in the textbooks or on pas- 
sages which are mimeographed and 
distributed. However, in order to pre- 
clude the possibility of the student’s 
preparing a complete essay in ad- 
vance, with outside assistance, the na- 
ture of the assignment which is to be 
based on these passages is not re- 
vealed until examination time. 

This practice has several advan- 
tages in addition to that of making the 
assignment more nearly the same for 
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all students. The students have time 
to master the materials of their essays 
and to generate ideas about these ma- 
terials before the examination. Thus, 
the time which would have to be re- 
served for this purpose during the 
examination is saved. This practice 
also tends to lessen the students’ fear 
of the examination and provides the 
students with equal access to sufficient 
information about the topic for con- 
structing an essay of the required 
length. If advance announcement is 
not made, the quality of the essays 
may vary according to the individual 
student’s knowledge of the topic, 
rather than according to skill in writ- 
ing. 

If the essay is to be used as a meas- 
ure of the students’ skill in writing, it 
must be written in class. The parents 
of many students help them with their 
writing all through high school, and 
almost every child would ask for some 
outside assistance on an essay which 
was to stand as evidence of his ability 
to write. If we want a measure of inde- 
pendent skill in writing, we must su- 
pervise the writing. 

Sufficient time must be allowed for 
the writing and revising of an essay of 
the required length. During a class 
hour, essays of an average length of 
two pages are written. A sample of 
this length may be sufficient to esti- 
mate skill in grammar, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and the develop- 
ment of paragraphs; it is not long 
enough, however, to judge skill in 
handling the larger problems of or- 
ganization or skill in the development 
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of a complex idea. English teachers 
must insist that sufficient time be al- 
lowed in the schedule of final examina- 
tions for students to form an idea, 
plan an essay, write it, and revise it 
without their feeling that the task as- 
signed is so disproportionate to the 
time allowed that there is no point in 
their trying to do it well. 

The time given to the essay must 
not be cluttered up with separate ex- 
ercises on grammar, punctuation, etc. 
Teachers tend to include more and 
more exercises of this type in the 
examination, so that insufficient time 
is left for the essay; and students tend 
to spend more than the estimated 
time on the exercises and to put off as 
long as possible the writing of the 
essay. If such exercises are needed, it 
is a better practice to schedule them in 
a separate period. If this cannot be 
done, a strict time limit should be set 
for the exercises and should be en- 
forced by picking up the papers at the 
expiration of the time allowed. 

At least two essays on different 
topics are needed if a reliable measure 
of skill in writing is desired. No single 
essay is a fair measure of a student’s 
skill. Every teacher knows that the 
same student does not always write 
papers of the same quality; some es- 
says are far better than others. For 
example, a student may not do him- 
self justice on a topic which happens 
to be uncongenial to him. He should 
have a second chance to show what he 
can do. 

In 1943 the Board of Examinations 
of the University of Chicago used 
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three essays in its testing. Three hours 
were allowed for the writing of each 
essay, and the examinations were 
spaced three weeks apart. A compari- 
son was made of the marks which the 
students received on the first essay 
alone, on the average of the first two 
essays, and on the average of all 
three. About one-fourth of the stu- 
dents changed their marks as a result 
of writing the second essay. Less than 
5 per cent changed their marks as a 
result of writing the third. 

For this reason, the University of 
Chicago now requires the writing of 
two essays based on material which is 
distributed in advance. The first essay 
is scheduled to be written from nine to 
twelve o’clock, and the second from 
two to five o’clock, on the same day. 
In spite of the most careful marking, 
which will be described later, the 
mark on the first essay has never at- 
tained a correlation higher than .55 
with the mark on the second essay. 

This finding is not unusual. Traxler 
and Anderson reported a correlation 
of .60 between two essays on almost 
identical topics, which were written 
within two days." The first was on 
“The Discovery of Gold in Cali- 
fornia”; the second on “The Pony 
Express.” The students were given an 
outline and unorganized notes for the 
writing of each paper and were told 
not to include any material that was 
not given in the notes. Each paper was 
marked independently by two readers, 


Arthur E. Traxler and Harold A. Anderson, 
“The Reliability of an Essay Test in English,” 
School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 534-39- 
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who agreed almost perfectly in their 
marks. On the first papers, the cor- 
relation between the two sets of marks 
was .94; on the second papers, .85. 
Yet the correlation between the stu- 
dents’ marks on the first papers and 
their marks on the second papers was 
only .60. This relatively low correla- 
tion indicates a great deal of variation 
in quality of writing, even on papers 
which were almost identical in form 
and content and which had been 
written within two days. In view of 


_ this finding, it is not surprising that 


essays on quite different topics, in dif- 
ferent forms of writing, and without 
such rigid control over the materials 
to be included, never attain a correla- 
tion higher than .55. This figure may 
be taken as probably the maximum 
“reliability” of an essay examination 
in English composition that utilizes 
the most careful techniques in mark- 
ing papers that have yet been devel- 
oped. A higher degree of reliability 
can be attained by some artificial 
scheme, such as listing the points that 
students have been taught to look for 
in any given type of material and then 
giving them a certain amount of credit 
for each point that they remembered 
to look for, but such a mark will have 
little relationship to quality of writ- 
ing. 

If, then, under present conditions, 
we accept .55 as the maximum re- 
liability of an essay examination in 
writing, then two essays must be re- 
garded as the absolute minimum for a 
meaningful estimate of the habitual 
level of a student’s skill in writing. 
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CRITERIA FOR JUDGING ESSAYS 

The papers must be judged in ac- 
cordance with criteria, which are for- 
mulated and written down after a 
preliminary reading of at least ten 
papers. These criteria should corre- 
spond to the objectives of the course 
in composition. In the elementary 
school the criteria may be spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, and penman- 
ship, with some indication of what is 
expected given after each of these 
headings. In high school the papers 
may also be marked for their content, 
but this criterion must be treated with 
caution. If, for example, students have 
been taught to look for ten different 
points in analyzing a given type of 
material, and if their mark is based on 
the number of these points which they 
have treated correctly, then their 
mark is not a mark in composition at 
all, but a mark on memory and docil- 
ity. There is a sense, however, in 
which content is genuinely related to 
quality of writing. The good papers 
have a copious flow of ideas about the 
topic, and the ideas are shrewd, pene- 
trating, and logical, within the limits 
of the maturity of the students; at 
least the students do not make unsup- 
ported assertions which outrage com- 
mon sense. Later the criterion of or- 
ganization should be added. The pa- 
pers should have a discernible plan, a 
clearly marked beginning and ending, 
possibly a “program paragraph,”’ dis- 
tinct and unified paragraphs, transi- 
tions clearly and correctly indicated, 
and an order of development which is 
justified by the logic of the subject 
matter and the anticipated reactions 
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of the audience. At still higher levels, 
logic, rhetorical effectiveness, and the 
finer points of style should be added 
to the criteria. These criteria are the 
points at which the objectives of the 
course are translated into carefully 
controlled judgments of the extent to 
which each student has attained these 
objectives. 

A certain number of points may be 
assigned to each of these criteria. For 
example, if the organization of a paper 
comes up to what is expected, five 
points may be given; if the paper has 
a definite plan but has certain weak- 
nesses in organization, such as a poor 
beginning and ending, it may be given 
three points; and if there is no dis- 
cernible plan whatever, it may be 
given no points at all. A similar 
scheme may be employed for each of 
the other headings. In practice, it is 
not feasible to judge any given set of 
papers explicitly by more than three 
or four major criteria. 

When such numerical scores are 
used, they should be translated at 
some point into the marks to which 
teachers are accustomed. If, for ex- 
ample, the teachers have been mark- 
ing papers all year long in terms of A, 
B, C, D, and F, and then are asked to 
mark the final examination on a scale 
of thirty points, they will not attach 
definite meanings to these points and 
will treat the points with less responsi- 
bility and precision than they do their 
letter marks. The teachers know an A 
paper when they see one and are 
able to distinguish it from a C paper, 
but whether it is worth 7 or 17 or 27 
points is by no means clear to them. 
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The simplest way to translate points 
into the customary marks is to sort 
out the papers, as they are read, into 
five piles, in accordance with their 
total number of points. Later the 
papers in each pile may be re-exam- 
ined quickly to see whether the total 
impression made by each paper agrees 
with the result of the piecemeal anal- 
ysis. A few papers will always be 
found which clearly do not belong in 
the pile in which they were originally 
placed. These papers may be trans- 
ferred to the appropriate pile by cor- 
recting earlier judgments or by adding 
or subtracting the requisite number of 
points under the caption, “total im- 
pression.” 

Most teachers will probably prefer 
to regard their criteria as points to 
keep in mind and to sort the papers 
into piles at once without writing 
down any numerical score. If this is 
done, the chief danger to guard 
against is that of regarding any one 
error as the unforgivable sin for which 
a paper is automatically failed. When 
such an impulse is present, the safest 
course is to read the paper without re- 
gard to this error, and to place it in the 
pile in which it would belong if this 
error had not been committed. Then 
it may be moved downward one place. 
There is probably no error in writing 
heinous enough to subtract more than 
one grade-point. 

If the mark on the examination is of 
vital importance to the student, each 
paper should be read independently 
by two readers, for it is well known 
that judgments of the quality of writ- 
ing vary widely. After a careful discus- 
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sion of criteria for marking a set of 
papers and after every reader has 
marked the same four or five papers 
and compared results, the marks will 
come closer together, but there will 
still be discrepancies. Even with the 
highly skilled readers employed by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and with their carefully controlled 
system of marking, the correlation 
between two independent readings of 
the same set of essays is usually about 
.67. This relatively low correlation in- 
dicates that at least two independent 
readings of each essay are necessary 
before any confidence in the mark is 
warranted. English teachers should 
pair off and agree to trade their final 
examination papers. The first reader 
should not write on the essays any 
marks or comments which might in- 
fluence the second reader. Whenever 
their marks differ by a full grade- 
point or more, or whenever a mark is 
either A or F, or the equivalent, the 
readers should re-read the paper to- 
gether, explain the basis of the mark 
originally assigned, and agree on a 
reasoned compromise. If the marking 
is done carefully by teachers who have 
come to agree fairly well on common 
standards, only about one paper in 
every ten or twelve will have to be 
re-examined. 

When teachers mark an examina- 
tion together, there is a tendency for 
them to run away from the painful 
duty of bringing their disagreements 
to light. They prefer to have one 
teacher read the papers for one qual- 
ity; the other teacher, for another. 
This practice should be emphatically 
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condemned. The readers will probably 
be judging the same thing to a large 
extent, yet there is no way of ascer- 
taining either the common core of, or 
the variations in, their judgments, 
since each is supposed to be looking 
for a different quality. If two readers 
are reading the same papers, let them 
look for the same things and let them 
mark on the same scale. Then their 
differences will be brought out, and 
the students will be protected against 
individual quirks of judgment. 

If possible, papers should be read 
without the reader’s knowing who 
wrote them. Names should be written 
only in one designated spot, such as 
the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page. The teacher should write a 
number under this name and the same 
number on the face of the paper and 
then tear off the name. Names should 
again be matched with numbers only 
after tentative marks have been set. 
Unless this procedure is observed, 
previous impressions of the student 
color the reading to such an extent 
that a fresh judgment of the merits of 
the writing is practically impossible. 


MARKING PAPERS 


To determine marks on the ex- 
amination as a whole, the marks on 
the two essays must be not only aver- 
aged but adjusted somewhat to com- 
pensate for the tendency of an average 
to pull marks toward the mid-point. 
A mathematical average will yield too 
many C’s (or their equivalent) and 
too few A’s and F’s. If letter marks 
have been used, the final mark may be 


computed by assigning such numerical 
values as the following to each grade: 


o=F 8 =C+ 
3=D- 9 =B- 
4=D 10=B 
5=D+ ir = B+ 
6 =C- 12=A— 
7=C 13=A 


The slight gap between the failing 
mark and the lowest passing mark is 
justified by the psychological gap 
which actually exists between the two 
judgments. The difference between 
passing and failing is not of the same 
order of magnitude as the difference 
between B— and B. 

After numerical values have been 
assigned to the marks on each essay, 
the two scores should be added, and 
the totals should be tallied in a dis- 
tribution. For example, the numbers 
o-28 should be written down the left- 
hand margin of a page; then, if the 
total score of the first student is 14, a 
tally should be put opposite the num- 
ber 14; if the total score of the second 
is 20, a tally should be put opposite 20, 
and so on. When all the totals have 
been tallied, lines should be drawn 
across the distribution at points 
which will yield about as many A’s, 
C’s, and F’s as the original marks on 
either essay. For example, if about 10 
per cent of the essays originally re- 
ceived a mark of A, the top 10 per 
cent of total scores should receive A. 
In locating the dividing lines, it is 
helpful to look for “‘breaks”’ in the dis- 
tribution; that is, points at which 
there are no tallies, so that a difference 
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of one point in the total score will, in 
as few cases as possible, mean a differ- 
ence in the final mark. 

After these tentative marks have 
been set without the reader’s know- 
ing the identity of their recipients, 
they should be written on a class list 
and scrutinized carefully in the light 
of each student’s previous record. If 
any mark seems too high or too low 
when it is compared with the stu- 
dent’s performance in class, the paper 
should be re-examined. If possible, 
these papers should first be passed out 
all together and at random and recon- 
sidered in the light of only two addi- 
tional pieces of information: (1) the 
marks originally given and (2) the 
fact that these marks were challenged. 
At this stage, the readers should not 
know whether the mark was consid- 
ered too low or too high. After they 
have decided whether the original 
mark was fair, the paper should be 
passed to the teacher who challenged 
the mark and read with full knowledge 
of the identity and background of the 
writer. If the teacher still thinks the 
mark was in error, he should argue the 
point with the reader who has just 
reconsidered the paper and abide by 
the reader’s decision. 

At this point some consideration 
may be given to the effect of the mark 
on the morale of the student who is to 
receive it and on the morale of other 
students who will know that he has 
received it. Since even the most care- 
fully considered mark in composition 
is still exceedingly fallible, it may be 
adjusted within limits of one grade- 
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point without straining the profes- 
sional conscience. The experience of 
readers at the University of Chicago 
indicates that not more than one mark 
in ten will be challenged and that four 
out of five of these marks will be ac- 
cepted as fair by the teachers who 
challenged them, after they have seen 
the papers. 

If the student thinks his mark is 
incorrect, he should be allowed to re- 
quest a reconsideration of his exami- 
nation by a different set of readers, if 
possible. A fee, large enough to deter 
the irresponsible, should be charged 
for this service. If the mark is raised, 
the fee should be returned. This prac- 
tice removes the suspicion that im- 
provement in marks may be bought 
and deters requests for re-examina- 
tions from students who know in their 
hearts that their mark was just. 

Since everyone experiences days on 
which he cannot write well, students 
who fail or make low marks should be 
allowed to repeat the examination 
after a reasonable ‘nterval. Whichever 
mark is higher should stand. 

In making a study of the effective- 
ness of a course, the teacher should 
have his students write a paper on a 
given assignment during the first week 
of the course and another paper on 
exactly the same assignment at the 
end of the course. Another teacher 
should then take both sets of papers, 
cemove all identifying marks, and 
number them in random order so that 
no reader would be’ able to tell which 
papers had been written at the begin- 
ning of the course and which had been 
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written at the end. If the freshness of 
the ink betrays the more recent pa- 
pers, they should be stored until they 
are indistinguishable from the older 
papers. The two sets of papers should 
then be shuffled and read in the usual 
way, and numerical values should be 
assigned to their marks in the manner 
previously indicated. Then the col- 
laborator should add the number of 
points that each set of papers re- 
ceived. If each set receives approxi- 
mately the same total number of 
points, the course has made no ob- 
servable difference in the ability to 
write. If the set written at the end re- 
ceives a considerably higher number 
of points than the set written at the 
beginning, the evidence is strong that 
the course has been successful. 

For a rough and approximate meas- 
ure of such success, it is not necessary 
to use two essays, each read twice, be- 
cause even a crude measure is usually 
reliable enough to detect any substan- 
tial difference between large groups. 
However, for a more exact measure 
that will be more convincing to skep- 
tics, the previously recommended pro- 
cedures should all be used. In that 
case, the totals which are to be com- 
pared will be the total number of 
points accumulated by each reading 
of each essay. In this way the essay 
can become a trustworthy instrument 
of research. 


SUMMARY 


The essential points in the preced- 
ing recommendations may be summed 
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up by the following statements. A re- 
liable mark in composition at the 
high-school level and beyond should 
be based on at least two essays, which 
have been written under supervision. 
At least two class hours should be al- 
lowed for the writing of each essay. 
Each essay should be based on mate- 
rial which has been distributed in ad- 
vance, but the exact nature of the as- 
signment should be revealed only at 
the time of the examination, when all 
students should write on the same 
assignment and should use the same 
materials. The papers should then be 
marked in accordance with criteria 
which have been formulated and writ- 
ten down in advance, and each paper 
should be graded independently by 
two readers. If the grades differ sub- 
stantially, the readers should agree on 
a reasoned compromise. The examina- 
tion mark should represent an ad- 
justed average of the marks on the 
two essays, and the papers should be 
marked without the readers’ knowing 
who wrote them, although tentative 
marks should be compared with the 
previous record of each student before 
they become final. In addition, ma- 
chinery should be available both for 
re-reading papers and for repeating 
the examination. The essay may also 
be used in evaluating a course if the 
students write on the same assign- 
ment at the beginning and at the end 
of the course and if the two sets of 
papers are shuffled together and 
marked without the reader’s knowing 
when any given paper was written. 
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POST-COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR I ENROLLED IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


ELIZABETH D. S. STEWART 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, California 


HIS study was undertaken to de- 

termine whether the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans of World War I, 
through the continuation of their edu- 
cation, was a worth-while undertak- 
ing, as measured by the post-college 
achievement of those veterans who 
studied at the University of Colorado 
from 1919 to 1926 under the auspices 
of the Federal Bureau for Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

In so far as available records re- 
vealed at the writing of this article, no 
previous study had been made of the 
veterans of World War I who availed 
themselves of the opportunity to fur- 
ther their education under the provi- 
sions of the Act Public No. 178. This 
act permitted them to continue their 
training at the expense of the govern- 
ment, if they had been disabled to the 
extent of 10 per cent or more during, 
or as a result of, their term of military 
service. 

A unit of the rehabilitation work 
under this act was carried on at the 
University of Colorado from 1919 to 
1926, and the post-college records of 
the men enrolled in that unit were used 
as a basis for this study. No hearsay 
evidence or information was admitted. 
Only information that was obtained 
directly from the veteran himself, if he 
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could be reached, or from official rec- 
ords, or from his nearest relative if he 
could not be reached directly, was 
used. In order that the content might 
be as uniform as possible, the history 
of each man was obtained and record- 
ed on a questionnaire form. 

The names of veterans to be used as 
the basis of this study were selected 
from the official records of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Only the names of 
those were used whose records bore 
clear evidence that the student had 
been enrolled under the auspices of the 
Federal Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. It was not possible, at this late 
date, to obtain the names of all the 
men who had been so enrolled, since no 
formal segregation of the names had 
been preserved, other than to designate 
those who had been enrolled in the 
‘Vocational Engineering” courses. 

Addresses of these men were ob- 
tained, in part, from the current files 
of the alumni office, from various di- 
rectories, and from interested persons 
who had kept in touch with one or 
more of the men. A surprisingly large 
number of the addresses given on the 
original registration cards of the men 
were still valid, or relatives living there 
were able to give the present addresses 
of men who had moved or information 
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about those who had died. Informa- 
tion was also obtained from institu- 
tions where the men had formerly 
studied or to which they transferred 
from this University. The Boulder 
Daily Camera published a list of the 
names of the men whose addresses 
had not been found, together with a 
request that readers supply the ad- 
dresses of those men whom they 
knew. Finally, arrangements were 
made with the personnel of the Veter- 
ans Administration offices in Den- 
ver and in Washington, D.C., to for- 
ward letters to men whose addresses 
they had on file, provided that each 
communication was sent to their 
offices in an unsealed envelope bearing 
only the name of the man with whom 
contact was sought. 

A questionnaire, together with a 
personal letter explaining the purpose 
of the study and asking him to fill out 
the questionnaire with the facts of his 
own achievement, was then sent to 
each veteran. A list of the names of 
other veterans, whose addresses were 
still unknown, was also inclosed with 
the letter with the request that the re- 
cipient supply as many of these ad- 
dresses as he was able. The master 
list was, of course, revised as rapidly 
as addresses were learned. The letters 
were all original copies in order to 
stress the importance of each com- 
munication. 

The next step was the tabulation of 
the information given on the returned 
questionnaires and the drawing of 
median averages for each distribution. 
For this purpose, the men were 
grouped according to the colleges and 
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schools in which they had been en- 
rolled within the University. In the 
case of men who had enrolled in more 
than one department during the time 
they were registered in the University, 
grouping was made according to the 
department in which the major part 
of their work was done. 

Then comparisons were drawn be- 
tween the median annual salaries or 
incomes of the various groups and the 
median annual salaries or incomes, as 
given in the Babcock study,’ of com- 
parable groups who had graduated 
during the same period of time from 
about one thousand colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United 
States. 

Finally, a tabulation was made of 
the post-collegiate social and civic 
attainments of the veterans, as shown 
by evidence of leadership in civic ac- 
tivities, outstanding professional at- 
tainment, and outstanding contribu- 
tions to social and civic betterment. 
This distribution was not compared 
with any other group distribution be- 
cause it was not possible to obtain 
studies of the civic or social achieve- 
ment of other comparable groups. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES 


In order to accommodate veterans 
who did not have the academic credits 
prerequisite to enrolment in the Uni- 
versity, the Board of Regents author- 
ized the organization and offering of a 
group of courses in applied engineer- 
ing. This group of courses had no pre- 
requisites, and was termed “‘ Vocation- 


tF, Lawrence Babcock, The U.S. College 
Graduate, p. 76. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 
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al Engineering.” The classes were con- 
ducted in the College of Engineering. 

These “Vocational Engineering” 
courses were open to all veterans, re- 
gardless of their previous education, 
and no veteran was forbidden to take 
these practical courses, even though 
he might have had one or more years 
of college training. The courses did 
not lead to a degree, nor could they be 
applied toward one should the student 
later decide to enrol in the University. 
In the event of transfer by the student 
to another college, university, or other 
institution of learning, a transcript of 
record was issued which stated that 
the courses were not up to the stand- 
ard of difficulty of college courses. 
Upon the completion of the courses, 
a certificate was given by the Federal 
Bureau for Vocational Rehabilitation, 
but this certificate merely stated that 
a disabled veteran had been “‘rehabili- 
tated,” and it did not carry any aca- 
demic credit. One hundred and sev- 
enty-eight of the several hundred vet- 
erans who had enrolled in the ‘‘ Voca- 
tional Engineering” courses were se- 
lected at random for this study. 

The grade average of the Voca- 
tional Engineering” students was 
79.13, but this cannot be compared 
with the grade averages of other 
groups of University students because 
these courses were not of standard 
college grade. Instead, the ‘‘ Vocation- 
al Engineering” courses were of a 
“practical” nature. Not only were 
they greatly simplified, but most em- 
phasis was placed upon study with a 
view to immediate application of the 
skills and knowledge acquired from 
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the subject matter. The men could se- 
lect any course or combination of 
courses they desired. The chief objec- 
tive of the training was to prepare the 
men for jobs in the mechanical trades. 

The median annual income of these 
“Vocational Engineering” students, as 
reported by them at the present time, 
is $3,000. This figure is very nearly the 
same as the $3,060 quoted by the 
Babcock study’ for the average male 
college graduate of that period 
throughout the entire nation. Yet the 
work done by the veterans in these 
“‘vocational’”’ courses was not of col- 
lege grade and did not carry the pres- 
tige or training values of regular col- 
lege work. It should also be remem- 
bered that all these veterans were dis- 
abled physically at the time of their 
enrolment. 

In fields of achievement other than 
the attainment of annual income level, 
it is interesting to observe that eleven 
of these men are active leaders in civic 
affairs and that eight of these eleven 
have received signal honors for their 
civic work. One of the men again 
served with the armed forces in World 
War II, and a total of twenty-one of 
the children of these men was re- 
ported as being in the armed services, 
although this information was not 
specifically requested in the letter 
sent to the veterans or on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Reports were obtained on the ques- 
tionnaires from sixty-three of the 
“Vocational Engineering” students, 
and the deaths of another ten were 
verified. 

2 F. Lawrence Babcock, op. cit., p. 76. 
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POST-COLLEGE CAREERS 


After fourteen months of endeavor 
in tracing these veterans, reports were 
obtained on 238, or 56 per cent, of the 
men. This percentage of returns was 
high for a study of this kind, especially 
since the records were twenty, or 
more, years old. In twenty-two cases 
no record other than verification of 
death was obtained. In cases where 
data on achievement were also se- 
cured, the fact that a veteran might 
be dead was not considered in this 
study. 

More than 68 per cent of the veter- 
ans who were heard from stated their 
annual incomes in figures, and only the 
incomes reported in this manner were 
used in the tabulations and computa- 
tions of this study. The median annual 
income of all veterans who were 
reached and who had been enrolled in 
the University and had worked to- 
ward a degree was $5,000. The median 
annual income of the total number of 
veterans reached, including those who 
had been enrolled in the “Vocational 
Engineering” courses, was $4,750. 
This figure is considerably in excess of 
the median annual average income of 
college graduates throughout the 
United States, also measured twenty 
to twenty-five years after their gradu- 
ation. For example, it is more than 55 
per cent higher than the $3,060 given 
in the Babcock study.’ 

As is shown in Table 1, the median 
annual salary of veterans who had 
been enrolled in the School of Medi- 
cine is $10,000, which, of course, in 


3 F. Lawrence Babcock, op. cit., p. 76. 
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most cases represents income rather 
than a salary. Of those who studied in 
the School of Law, the median an- 
nual income is $6,000; of those who 
studied engineering, $5.000; of those 
who studied in the School of Phar- 
macy, $4,800; of those enrolled in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, $4,250; 
and of those who enrolled in the “‘ Vo- 
cational Engineering” courses, $3,000. 

The law students are, proportion- 
ately, the group now most active in 
civic affairs, while the group that stud- 
ied engineering is reported as the least 
interested in civic activities. A high 
proportion of the men (25 per cent of 
those reporting their achievements) 
received honors, and more than one- 
third of these received signal honors. 
Honors are defined for purposes of this 
study as being distinctive professional 
recognition, appointment to important 
positions, awards of merit for civic ac- 
tivities, military awards in World War 
II, election to high office, or member- 
ship in honorary societies. 

One of the remarkable facts of the 
civic-service record of these men is 
that sixteen of them were again in the 
armed forces in World War II. All of 
them were of the rank of captain or 
higher. Among them are one major 
general, one lieutenant colonel, one 
brigadier general, two majors, two 
members of the War College, and two 
on the General Staff. 

Among the positions of distinction 
held in peacetime, one veteran was a 
territorial governor, two were state 
senators, one was a member of his 
state’s house of representatives, one 
is a mayor, and four are members of 
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the city council in their respective 
cities. Three are assistant attorneys 
general of the United States, two are 
state’s attorneys general, two are dis- 
trict attorneys, four are judges in large 
courts, and three are on boards or com- 
missions of the federal government. 
Two are United States commissioners; 
and eight serve in government bu- 
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reported by these veterans as having 
served in the armed forces during 
World War II is probably consider- 
ably higher than the actual total 
shown in Table 1, since this informa- 
tion was not requested but was sub- 
mitted voluntarily. 

The number of veterans recorded in 
Table 1 as deceased represents those 


TABLE 1 


POST-COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I WHO ATTENDED 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO UNDER AUSPICES OF FEDERAL BUREAU 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FROM 1919 TO 1926 


NuMBER oF VETERANS REPORTED ON 


Data RECORDED 


Voca- 
tional 
Engi- 
neering 
(178) 


Arts and 
Sciences 


Engi- 
neering 


(84) 


Number of children in World 
War II 

Deceased (death verified) 

No record 


59 56 
54 43 
II It 
It 


Median income for group (in 


thousands of dollars 


4.8 


* Figures in parentheses represent the total number of veterans used in this study. 


reaus, four of whom are district man- 
agers of their particular bureaus. Five 
are officers on state boards or commis- 
sions, and two others hold important 
offices in their states. 

Many of the men are active in the 
American Legion, and eleven either 
are, or have been, commanders of their 
Legion posts. One is state adjutant for 
the Legion in his state. 

The number of sons and daughters 


whose deaths were verified and about 
whom no other information was ob- 
tained. Those who are dead but whose 
careers were reported were not included 
in this total of twenty-two deceased. 

From the results of this study, it 
may reasonably be concluded that the 
rehabilitation of these wounded vet- 
erans was a profitable undertaking 
from the standpoint of the veterans, 
the college, and the country as a whole. 
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CULTURAL CONFUSIONS AND EUGENIC 
AIMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 


NEED FOR HARMONIZING VALUES 


TTITUDES with respect to procrea- 
tion are usually rooted deep in 

the emotonal life of a people, and 
they come to be woven rather toughly 
into the personality structure of the 
various individuals who compose a 
particular cultural group. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a nation such 
as ours, composed as it is of popula- 
tion elements of the most diverse cul- 
tural heritages, should exhibit con- 
flicting ideologies in the whole area of 
family and population policy. Spatial 
isolation has also been a factor in cre- 
ating diversity of interests and ideals 
in regard to the family. For more than 
a century, rural America has beat a 
dogged retreat before the advancing 
city, and, although there has been a 
constant flow and counterflow of in- 
fluence between the two, it is also true 
that country and city have had, and 
still have, conflicting value systems. 
Nor can one overlook, in trying to lo- 
cate the causes of confusion in popula- 
tion policy, the effect of the impact of 
technology on our social institutions 
and the unequal rate with which the 
diverse elements in our population 
make the cultural adjustments re- 
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quired of them. Finally, it is all too 
clear, I think, that spokesmen of dif- 
ferent value systems frequently do not 
focus on the same problems, nor do 
they concern themselves with the 
problems of population in all their 
varied ramifications. Some are con- 
cerned primarily with the moral and 
religious values involved; some think 
in terms of the effect that planned 
parenthood has on the quality of indi- 
vidual living, of lifting the burden of 
undesired motherhood from weak, 
sick, or poverty-stricken women. 
Among those who are supposed to 
stress the broad social consequences 
of population policy, one also encoun- 
ters differences of emphasis and diver- 
gence in point of view. Some are pri- 
marily concerned with the quantity of 
population, others with quality. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
our population policy today, in so far 
as it may be said that we have a pol- 
icy, is characterized by diversity, con- 
fusion, and conflict. Leadership points 
in various and sometimes opposing 
directions, both in the area of funda- 
mental purpose and in the area of 
ways and means. Too often leadership 
is the exponent of the partial view. In 
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the area of population policy we stand 
in need of a new configuration of val- 
ues—a configuration in which the part 
will not be mistaken for the whole and 
in which the whole will include all the 
essential parts. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING 
POPULATION POLICY 


In attempting to develop a popula- 
tion policy that will be eugenic in its 
ultimate consequences, leadership 
should be sensitive to two important 
considerations. First of all, it must be 
clearly recognized that population 
policy touches directly or indirectly 
nearly every aspect of American life. 
One cannot travel far along the high- 
ways or the byways in any area of 
American economic, political, or so- 
cial life without coming face to face 
with one or another of the problems 
growing out of a changing population 
—social, economic, and political prob- 
lems that are central for this and the 
next generation. 

By way of illustration, the slowing- 
down of population growth and the 
almost certain decline in our total 
population may be expected to have 
profound influences on the operation 
of our economic system. Already the 
rate of population growth is declining 
sharply, and, within a few decades at 
most, we face the prospect of a decline 
in absolute numbers.’ As the rate of 


* The upturn in birth rates in recent years 
should not be taken as an indication of a re- 
versal in the long-time downward trend. We 
are, so to speak, “borrowing” babies from the 
past and the future; for during the early 1930’s 
the birth rate was abnormally low and in the 


population growth falls off and when 
decline sets in, it will be increasingly 
difficult to find investment for savings 
in capital goods. During the nine- 
teenth century the population of this 
country increased fifteen fold. This in- 
crease in numbers was a powerful fac- 
tor in stimulating business enterprise 
and in creating economic prosperity. 
It is estimated that during the last 
half of the nineteenth century ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of capital for- 
mation in the United States may be 
accounted for by population growth. 
In the future we may expect this fac- 
tor to be put into reverse, with the 
result that private enterprise will find 
it increasingly difficult to provide cap- 
ital investment for savings. Under 
such circumstances, to relieve unem- 
ployment and to provide capital in- 
vestment for savings, government 
spending on a large scale may be an 
inescapable necessity. Population 
change may become an important 
force impelling a society in the direc- 
tion of collectivist economics. It may 
be an open question whether any 
modern capitalistic economy could 
withstand the strains that a rapidly 
declining population would place upon 
it. Similarly, one aspect or another of 
the population problem is almost sure 
to intrude itself into the consideration 
of any program for the reorientation 
of agriculture in American life, for the 
establishment of economic balance 


late 1930’s and early 1940’s it was abnormally 
high. There is no evidence that the size of the 
family is growing larger; third- and fourth- 
order births have shown little or no increase. 
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between the different regions of the 
nation, for the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth or the older worker, for 
the maintenance of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, for the improve- 
ment of health, or for the advance- 
ment of morals. In short, population 
policy should be viewed in its total 
social setting; when so viewed, it be- 
comes an integral part of the total 
structure of social and public policy. 

The second consideration which 
spokesmen for population policy 
should keep in mind is this: the value 
premises which constitute the under- 
pinning of population policy and 
eugenic aims should be the same value 
premises that are operative in the 
total program of social reform. In 
other words, a broad program of social 
advance can be made the carrier of an 
adequate population policy and of ul- 
timate eugenic aims. The eugenists 
may be able to, and should attempt 
to, secure the adoption of policies 
which will reduce the reproduction of 
obviously inferior deviates, but, in the 
light of present knowledge and public 
opinion, it would appear that positive 
aims can best be achieved through 
identifying those aims with other 
social needs. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF 
POPULATION POLICY 


Results of differentials in reproduc- 
tion.—What, then, one may ask, are 
some of the essential elements of a 
population policy which will be con- 
sonant with democratic social values 
and at the same time make possible 
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the ultimate realization of eugenic 
aims? The first step in the develop- 
ment of a population policy in this 
country is, I think, obvious. Measures 
should be taken to insure free and full 
dissemination among all the people of 
the most scientific information avail- 
able with respect to birth control. In a 
democracy, information which passes 
freely among the educated and the 
economically better-conditioned can- 
not, with any show of justice, be de- 
nied to the poor and underprivileged. 
I need not dwell on the benefits that 
would accrue to individuals in terms 
of increased health and happiness 
from a frankly and officially recog- 
nized policy of planned parenthood. 
Of perhaps greater significance are 
certain broad social consequences that 
might be expected to result from a 
policy of this kind. 

At present we are at about the half- 
way point in the adoption of the prac- 
tice of voluntary parenthood. The re- 
sult is that class, regional, and com- 
munity differentials in reproduction 
are giving rise to problems of serious 
import. Families of the highest cul- 
tural and intellectual status, those 
best prepared to provide for the 
health, nutritional, and educational 
needs of children, are failing, by a con- 
siderable margin, to reproduce them- 
selves. In 1940 fully one-half of the 
nation’s children were being born each 
year into homes in which the parents 
were on relief or were the recipients 
of an annual income of less than 
$1,000. 

Regional differentials in reproduc- 
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tion are of perhaps even greater im- 
portance. In 1940 the fertility of 
American women was below that re- 
quired for family replacement by 16 
per cent in New England, 23 per cent 
in the Middle Atlantic states, and 15 
per cent in the Pacific states. In fact, 
from Maine to Oregon and north of 
the Mason and Dixon line, fertility 
was above that required to maintain a 
stable population in only two census 
divisions: the West North Central and 
the Mountain states. In contrast, re- 
production rates throughout the en- 
tire South were markedly higher than 
necessary to maintain the population 
at its existing level. In 1940 the 
Southern states contained about 29 
per cent of the total population, but 
they accounted for 44 per cent of the 
nation’s excess of births over deaths. 
North Carolina accounted for a larger 
excess of births over deaths than did 
all New England. 

Differential fertility is equally strik- 
ing when communities of various sizes 
are compared. In 1940 the number of 
children under five years of age per 
1,000 women of 20-44 years of age was 
310 in the urban areas, 497 in the 
rural-nonfarm areas, and 648 among 
the rural-farm population. In 1940 
women living in towns and cities were 
having only 74 per cent of the number 
of children necessary for family re- 
placement; farm women were having 
an excess of 44 per cent. 

The extremely wide differentials in 
fertility in the various states and re- 
gions result in a striking imbalance in 
the distribution of the burden of child 


care and education carried by the 
adult population. For example, in 
1940 the number of children of school 
age (5-17 years) per 1,000 adults in 
the productive age group (20-64) in 
South Carolina was 589 as compared 
with 339 in Massachusetts, 277 in 
California, and 315 in Illinois. In 
South Carolina, North Carolina, New 
Mexico, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Utah, the child population in need of 
care and education, per 1,000 adults, 
was from 50 to 80 per cent greater 
than in the state of Massachusetts. 
Urban-rural differentials in repro-— 

duction also reflect themselves in a 
marked imbalance in the distribution 
of the social responsibility of caring 
for the oncoming generation. The load 
of young dependents, as measured by 
the ratio of children to adults, grows 
progressively heavier as the size of the 
community grows smaller. The num- 
ber of children and young dependents 
in the urban population is relatively 
small, and this is true of cities in all 
parts of the nation. In contrast, the 
rural-farm folk are carrying a burden 
of young dependents out of all propor- 
tion to that carried by any other ele- 
ment in the population. In the South- 
east, each thousand adults in the pro- 
ductive age group (20-64) in the farm 
population has the responsibility for 
the nurture of more than twice as 
many children and youth as a similar 
number of adults in the larger cities of 
that region, and in other regions the 
productive adult population is carry- 
ing a load of young dependents rang- 
ing from 57 to 94 per cent greater than 
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that carried by adults in the larger 
cities. 

The unequal distribution of the so- 
cial responsibility for the nurture of 
the nation’s children takes on special 
significance when considered in rela- 
tion to economic capacity, planes 
of living, and cultural resources. 
Throughout the United States, areas 
characterized by a high ratio of chil- 
dren to adults are, with few excep- 
tions, also characterized by a weak 
economic structure. The fact that chil- 
dren and youth are unequally dis- 
tributed in relatior. to economic and 
cultural resources is brought out 
strikingly by the comparison of two 
maps of the United States, one show- 
ing for all the counties the plane of 
living and the other showing the num- 
ber of children per thousand adults. 
The two maps reveal a situation which 
should be of grave concern to all 
thoughtful people. With compara- 
tively few exceptions, areas having a 
low plane of living are areas having a 
high ratio of children to adults. In 
many areas where the plane of living 
is the lowest, the adult population is 
carrying a burden of young depend- 
ents fully twice as great as that car- 
ried by adults in areas where the plane 
of living is the highest. It is an impres- 
sive fact that, in counties with the 
lowest planes of living, fertility in 
1930 was 77 per cent greater than 
necessary for family replacement, 
while, in counties with the highest 
planes of living, fertility was 17 per 
cent below the replacement level. 

A comparison of the distribution of 
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the child population in relation to in- 
come between the farm and the non- 
farm population also discloses a strik- 
ing picture of differences and in- 
equalities. In 1930 the responsibility 
for the care and education of 31 per 
cent of the nation’s children fell on the 
farm population, but farmers in 1929 
received only 9 per cent of the esti- 
mated national income. For every dol- 
lar of income behind the education of 
the farm child there was $4.44 behind 
the education of the nonfarm child. 
On Southeastern farmers fell the task 
of supporting and educating 13 per 
cent of the nation’s children of school 
age. The income received by the farm 
population of this region was only 2 
per cent of the national total. 

When all the facts are brought into 
focus, it is clear that differentials in 
reproduction make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to realize the ideal of rea- 
sonably equal educational opportuni- 
ty. They promote the spread of an 
inferior cultural heritage and thereby 
tend to cancel out the benefits that 
accrue from our entire educational 
enterprise; they tend to create region- 
al inequalities in economic and social 
opportunity that a democracy can 
scarcely tolerate; and they give rise to 
problems of internal migration nation- 
wide in their significance. Differential 
reproduction today may not be dys- 
genic in effect, but it is certainly not 
eugenic. In any event, it impedes a 
broad cultural advance. The first step 
in the development of a eugenic policy 
is the completion of the change that is 
now taking place in the direction of 
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freedom of parenthood for the whole 
population. 

Improvement in environment.—Vol- 
untary parenthood, however, is but a 
first step in the direction of a popula- 
tion policy that may be expected to 
contribute to the realization of eu- 
genic aims. Equally important, and 
perhaps more difficult to achieve, is a 
general improvement in the environ- 
ment. Those individuals who are the 
carriers of the most desirable heredi- 
tary qualities are little likely to have 
families larger than average under 
conditions of poverty, ignorance, ill 
health, and insecurity. Improvement 
in the quality of living is essential for 
the improvement of the innate quality 
of the population. The road that leads 
to general social improvement—to an 
economic system that operates ef- 
ficiently and equitably, to employ- 
ment, to the distribution of the bene- 
fits of technology among the masses, 
to an equitable pattern of income dis- 
tribution, to security, to equal educa- 
tional opportunity, to social mobility 
—may seem to the eugenist too 
devious and too long. Nevertheless, I 
fear he will have to travel it, because 
there are no short cuts. The eugenist, 
unless he is to be an impractical ideal- 
ist or the victim of quackery, has no 
choice but to become a social engineer 
on a wide front. But as the terrain is 
cleared of obstacles for a broad cul- 
tura] advance, he will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that conditions are 
being established in which a voluntary 
system of eugenics may operate. 

Reforms in distribution—I say 


“may operate,” but not necessarily so. 
Improvement in the environment 
would insure a larger freedom in deter- 
mining the size of families, but it 
would not necessarily arrest the de- 
clining birth rate, nor would it neces- 
sarily lead to increased reproduction 
among those possessing the most de- 
sirable innate capacities. Children 
would still constitute a drain on the 
economic resources of the family, and 
they would still compete with the 
various recreational], professional, and 
social interests of parents. In a society 
characterized by voluntary parent- 
hood, it will not be easy to arrest the 
declining birth rate and to establish a 
birth rate high enough for family re- 
placement. In the course of years, in 
order to rescue the American family 
from sterility, or near-sterility, it may 
be necessary to transfer from the 
home to the larger society a very large 
part of the economic burden which the 
rearing of children entails. I need not 
dwell on the specific forms this eco- 
nomic aid to families might best take, 
nor on the political difficulties such a 
program might encounter. It would 
seem, however, that this aid to fam- 
ilies should be in the form of services; 
cash payments would almost certainly 
be dysgenic in effect. Economic con- 
siderations, moreover, will not be the 
only ones involved in maintaining a 
stable population. The position of 
women in the home and outside will 
probably have to undergo a change. 
Women in the future can scarcely be 
expected to bear enough children for 
family replacement unless they are af- 
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forded free opportunity to work and 
unless society makes it possible for 
them to participate rather fully in the 
civic, cultural, and recreational ac- 
tivities of the community and nation. 

Development of attitudes favorable to 
larger families—The further exten- 
sion of birth control, the improvement 
of the environment, and the accom- 
plishment of distributional reforms in 
favor of families with children may be 
expected to result in many personal 
benefits and in a broad cultural ad- 
vance. But something more will still 
be required for the accomplishment of 
positive eugenic aims. In one way or 
another those individuals who adjust 
most readily and most successfully to 
the improved environment will have 
to be stimulated to have families 
larger than the average, and those in- 
dividuals who adjust least successfully 
to the environment will need to be en- 
couraged to have families smaller than 
the average. Luckily, human atti- 
tudes, ideals, and values are rather 
largely the product of the culture. It 
ought to be possible, therefore, 
through one or another of the agencies 
in the culture, to establish the desired 
attitudes with respect to family size. 
In this way an improved environ- 
ment, having in it a psychological 
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orientation favorable to larger-than- 
average families on the part of those 
who adjust best to the environment, 
might be expected to operate auto- 
matically to select out, in some degree 
at least, those individuals best quali- 
fied to contribute to the improvement 
of the quality of the population. 


Divergent and even opposing points 
of view with respect to important 
matters of social policy are to be ex- 
pected and even desired in a democ- 
racy. At the same time it is desirable 
that spokesmen for a population pol- 
icy, however different their value 
premises, bring the same problems 
into focus. Moreover, these problems 
need to be viewed with respect to 
their interrelationships and with re- 
gard to their part in the total struc- 
ture of social and public policy. So 
viewed, there are four major goals to 
be kept in mind in the development of 
a program for the American family: 
freedom of parenthood, improvement 
of the environment, distributional re- 
forms in favor of families with chil- 
dren, and the development of atti- 
tudes favorable to larger-than-average 
families on the part of those who ad- 
just most successfully to an improved 
environment. 


USE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS TO GAIN 
UNDERSTANDING OF PUPILS 


KATHLEEN BRADDICK GROVER 
Lincoln Junior High School, Fort Collins, Colorado 


more compositions I read in 

my ninth-grade English classes, 

the surer I am that a teacher may 
come to a more complete understand- 
ing of his pupils and of himself through 
these papers. For one thing, pupils 
frequently use their compositions as a 
way of expressing certain fears and 
inhibitions, and the bringing of such 
fears into the open is a means of over- 
coming them. Furthermore, composi- 
tions will often give the teacher an in- 
sight into the home life of the pupil, 
reveal some quirk of personality, or 
express some hidden resentment. Such 
revelations may explain sullenness in 
one pupil, awkwardness and em- 
barrassment in another, or a feeling of 
defeatism in still another. Once a 
teacher is able to get under the surface 
of his pupil’s hard exterior, he is better 
able to see “what makes Johnny tick” 
so loudly and irregularly. With such 
understanding come pity, patience, 
and a desire to help Johnny help him- 
self toward his ultimate well-being. 
Students may write autobiogra- 
phies which reveal personality, but, in 
general, compositions of this type 
cover too wide a range, and are not so 
worth while as more definite topics. 
Such subjects as “My Ideal,” “An 
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Experience I'll Never Forget,” 
“Things about My Home Which An- 
noy (or Please) Me,” intrigue the 
average ninth-grader and tend to draw 
from him thoughts and reactions 
which usually do not come to the sur- 
face. Assignments for compositions on 
any chosen mood—moods ranging 
from annoyance to horror, from affec- 
tion to worship, from indifference to 
delight—prove popular with both 
teacher and pupils. A list of about 
twenty-five suitable topics based on 
moods may be written on the black- 
board, and it is surprising what well- 
turned bits of prose will develop. 
The assignment of the composition 
needs to be studied carefully; for, if a 
suggested title even borders on senti- 
mentality, a defense is set up on the 
part of the pupil which impedes 
spontaneous writing. Suggestions for 
titles may be listed on the board a day 
or two or even longer ahead of the 
actual writing of the assignment. At 
the time of the assignment, the teacher 
should spend about fifteen minutes in 
discussing the type of composition to 
be written and explaining how such a 
topic might be handled, reading inter- 
esting papers that have been written 
on similar subjects by previous pupils, 
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and, finally, humorously conjecturing 
on how various members of the pres- 
ent class may handle such a topic. In 
using the latter method, the teacher 
should direct his suggestions toward 
those pupils whose manner of thinking 
is well known to him, and the pupils 
chosen must be those who are not 
easily offended and who would enjoy 
such personal allusions (even though 
they may pretend that they do not). 
It is necessary, too, for the teacher to 
be certain that the class response to 
such an allusion will be gay, spon- 
taneous, friendly, and sympathetic— 
never satiric. 

The teacher can encourage the 
writing of revealing compositions by 
freely confessing certain habits, fears, 
faults, and annoyances of his own and 
by pointing out that other people 
possess these same characteristics. 
Through this technique the pupil is 
shown that he is not alone in his indi- 
vidual peculiarities, responses, and 
emotions. 

Perhaps a discussion of some of the 
subject matter included in this type 
of composition will illustrate more 
clearly how deep an insight into the 
pupils’ minds can be gained by the 
teacher who is interested enough to 
prepare and inspire the children. The 
following examples serve as illustra- 
tion. 

Sarah is a large, somewhat restless, 
and clumsy girl, who is eager for rec- 
ognition from her peers and teachers. 
For example, she became too intensely 
interested in the suggested presenta- 
tion of several scenes from Julius 
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Caesar and worked overenthusiasti- 
cally, but inadequately, for weeks. 
Yet one of her compositions consisted 
of paragraph after paragraph telling 
how she desired to be a popular dance 
partner at school dances, how she 
envied the girls who had become pop- 
ular, and how her happiness would be 
complete if she could ever attain such 
grace and popularity. Her attitude in 
school had been one of indifference to 
boys and a seeking after more intel- 
lectual pursuits, but evidently this 
attitude was a cover to hide her 
more sincere if less commendable (?) 
wishes. 

However, the teacher’s knowing 
that Sarah is eager to be a social but- 
terfly and a “hit” with the boys is not 
enough to solve Sarah’s problem. 
Once the mechanics of the composi- 
tion are checked, the teacher might 
add a line or two about a girl much 
like Sarah, who became a very good 
dancer after she had grown a little 
taller, or the teacher might casually 
encourage Sarah about her dancing or 
strive to help her to achieve the poise 
and assurance which are prerequisites 
of the desired popularity. The teacher 
must not, however, be obvious in 
guiding Sarah, or the purpose of the 
guidance may be defeated. Once the 
teacher realizes the pupils’ troubles, it 
will be easy to help dissolve certain 
fears and to encourage self-confidence 
by employing both wisdom and under- 
standing. If the teacher realizes that a 
pupil backs away and is resentful of 
confidence and friendship, it would be 
advisable to wait for a more promising 
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opportunity. Too many times, “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
a treatment which may result in a per- 
sonality more warped than before. 
Generally, however, the pupil eagerly 
accepts guidance given with a light 
touch. 

Jack’s problem is somewhat similar 
to Sarah’s. His compositions reflect 
annoyance with his large feet, with his 
habit of stumbling in the hall, and 
with his awkwardness in general. As 
may be supposed, Jack is an over- 
grown, stupid-looking boy, but a lad 
with such a happy, friendly disposi- 
tion that he is loved by both teachers 
and classmates. Expressions such as 
the following are found in his com- 
positions: “I can’t even beat my little 
sister at checkers.” “Fate is against 
me.” ‘Why do I do everything 
wrong?” The problem here is not so 
delicate as in the case of Sarah. When 
the occasion presents itself, the 
teacher can refer to the composition 
and laughingly say that he used to feel 
the same way because he was always 
falling over things. In conclusion, he 
can remark, “You’re going to be a big 
man, Jack. Once you get used to your- 
self, you’ll handle yourself better.” 
Jack will leave the room, stumbling, 
but grinning, a little more sure of him- 
self because of the promise of a less 
awkward future. 

A boy much different from Jack is 
Edwin. Edwin is inclined to seek at- 
tention in class by a certain pedanti- 
cism in his recitation. He has a rollick- 
ing sense of humor, but his super- 
ciliousness discourages friendship. His 


home is broken, but his father occa- 
sionally pays a visit to the home. In 
one of his compositions Edwin de- 
scribes the mood of excitement that 
he experiences while waiting for his 
father to ring the doorbell. Edwin had 
appeared to be a sophisticated boy, 
but his paper exhibited overwrought, 
childish, and wild anticipation. The 
actual appearance of his father at the 
door brought on a rough-and-tumble 
welcome, but Edwin wrote also of the 
deep sense of relief he felt when his 
father was actually in the house and 
seated in an easy chair. While such a 
composition leaves the teacher at a 
loss for personal comments to make on 
the paper, a better insight into the 
problems of a boy who is difficult to 
understand and the patience and kind- 
ness necessary for dealing with him 
are developed. 

Another boy, Ruben, expresses the 
adolescent’s need for security in home 
life by writing a nice description of the 
damp clothes hanging on the line in 
the kitchen during the wintertime 
when it is too snowy to dry the clothes 
out-of-doors. He describes the smell, 
the feel, the atmosphere engendered 
by the clothes and stresses the fact 
that he enjoys washdays because they 
mean home and parents to him. 
Ruben had apparently been hard and 
totally indifferent to literature, but 
his composition revealed a soft spot 
under the sneering, matter-of-fact ex- 
terior. For obvious reasons this com- 
position bore no comment except an 
“A” for “clear expression of mood.” 

Clarice, a very pretty girl, espe- 
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cially popular with boys, and a good 
student, was apparently an extrovert. 
At assembly programs she sang “‘jive”’ 
and made an attractive picture as she 
swayed before the microphone and 
posed, knowingly enough, for her ap- 
preciative peers. In class she was a 
nuisance; she dropped her books and 
pencils and made the other pupils 
laugh when her lipstick or cartwheel- 
sized vanity case rolled down the 
aisle. She was jittery, “boy crazy,” 
and given to discussion and “asides” 
with those around her when she 
should have been busy. Clarice an- 
noyed me; I think I annoyed her, too, 
and I often wished her in someone 
else’s class, until the day I read her 
composition which told of her grief 
after the death of her mother. The 
cold night, her sorrow, 2nd, finally, 
the slight solace of the fireplace as she 
lay waiting for the end were conveyed 
so well that I found myself weeping 
for her and for all the Clarices who are 
left without a mother at too young an 
age. I jotted a note on her paper to 
inform her I had recently lost my own 
mother and that we could sympathize 
with each other. By no other token did 
I insinuate to her or anyone else that 
I had even noticed her paper. I took 
a long chance when jotting down that 
note, for Clarice was as high-strung 
and as shy as a young colt. My hunch 
worked, however, for from then on 
Clarice and I were friends. Nothing 
was too much work for her. She ap- 
proached all her assignments with in- 
terest, and I could see in her eyes real 
friendship toward me. Here is an in- 
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stance where the composition guided 
the teacher to hidden depths within 
an apparently foolish girl. 

A more difficult girl was Anna, a 
short, fat, almost laughable girl who 
was trying in her poor way to follow in 
the footsteps of a brilliant brother. 
She constantly had a chip on her 
shoulder and frightened her class- 
mates and even the clerks in the stores 
by her impressive vocabulary, which 
was vague and hazy even to Anna her- 
self. She became involved in a love- 
hate complex with one of her teachers. 
One day she would be deeply in love 
with the teacher and be so extreme as 
to ask to check out a literature book 
with the number corresponding to the 
teacher’s age. The next day, as likely 
as not, she would go to the other ex- 
treme and be so rude and impertinent 
in class that she would be sent to 
the office of the dean of girls. I stayed 
clear of the situation as much as pos- 
sible because I felt that here the skill 
of a trained psychiatrist was needed. 
However, one day her composition 
was based on a discussion and criti- 
cism of this teacher, so bitter, 
vituperative, and intense that I was 
shocked. She exaggerated and dwelt 
upon some trivial incident in her class 
and classified the teacher, by means of 
a much strained vocabulary, as a 
“tyrant,” a “Hitler,” etc. Here was 
dynamite indeed! Realizing that I 
could not solve the problem in all its 
complex entirety, I handed back her 
paper with this written comment: 
“Your composition involved criticism 
of a teacher and was therefore not ac- 
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ceptable. Please choose another sub- 
ject; and remember, Anna, one of the 
finest qualities of friendship is loyal- 
ty.” There was no apparent response 
to the notation, except that an accept- 
able composition was handed in—a 
mild and wholesome one about camp 
life. Whether or not this experi- 
ence will help the girl build good char- 
acter traits is something I shall prob- 
ably never know; I can only hope. 

Tom isa pleasant relief from Anna’s 
type. He is a happy boy, who takes 
his work seriously. He is quiet, earn- 
est, and well liked because he is a good 
sport. His composition told about his 
reaction to waking early in a camp in 
the mountains. His words were almost 
lyrical as he described the glory of the 
scenery and his intense appreciation 
of it. (He didn’t even mention hun- 
ger!) His depth of feeling was appar- 
ent and awakened in the teacher an 
awareness of the fact that such feeling 
is not unusual among ninth-graders. 
There also came the realization that, 
though the majority of ninth-grade 
pupils showed no apparent reaction to 
lyric poetry, they nevertheless secret- 
ly responded to it. From that time on, 
no unspoken apology, no defensive- 
ness, no fear of lack of appreciation 
appeared when In Memoriam or a 
scenic description from The Lady of 
the Lake or from The Daffodils was 
read aloud. Tom’s composition and 
the thought that there were probably 
many other pupils who had a deep 
appreciation of nature helped to make 
a better teacher of literature. 

Betty was a girl who, the faculty 
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agreed, was beyond understanding. 
She was absent too often; she was 
dirty; she cheated; she was lazy; she 
accomplished nothing. Why waste 
time on her? All her teachers were 
severely critical of her. One day 
Betty handed in her usual dirty, 
messy composition. After much study 
and labor her story could be assimi- 
lated. She described how her family 
had made ice cream one night. She re- 
counted how much ice cream her 
uncle had eaten and told about the 
family’s retiring for the night. Then 
followed the nightmare, or perhaps, 
“then came the dawn,” is a more 
clarifying statement. Betty described 
trying to awaken her uncle in the 
morning and her mother’s final deci- 
sion that her uncle was dead “‘because 
he ate too much ice cream.” She de- 
scribed the funeral and the children’s 
laughing during the funeral service 
and told how during the service her 
mother slapped each of the children 
across the face for laughing while they 
attended a funeral. Betty concluded 
her composition with the solemn 
thought that she had learned her les- 
son: she would never eat too much ice 
cream, and she would never again 
laugh while at a funeral. 

Because of this composition, I be- 
came more tolerant of Betty. I de- 
cided that, considering her back- 
ground, Betty was doing well even to 
be in class. I gave her more individual 
help and encouragement. As a result, 
her papers showed some improve- 
ment, and I gained an ally. After that, 
part of the day’s pleasure was hearing 
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Betty’s loud greeting and seeing her 
big smile. 

Sue’s composition was always a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. She 
was a self-conscious, silly, giggling 
girl, but her composition always re- 
flected her love of her family and espe- 
cially her love of her admired father. 
No matter what the topic, “Beloved 
Father” stalked along splendidly and 
benevolently, until I loved him my- 
self, sight unseen. Whenever I became 
too exasperated with the obstreper- 
ousness of Sue, I would think to my- 
self, “Ah well, lackaday! Father and I 
will get her through this strange pe- 
riod of adolescence somehow!” 

In many of the compositions are 
found feelings of inadequacy—a secret 
hurt because of ugly lips, scars on the 
leg, unruly hair, a too well developed 
chin, etc. Sex fears, fears of water, of 
tests, of death, and many other dreads 


come to light. A seeking after religious 
conviction is noticed in a few com- 
positions. Resentments toward or- 
ganized society, teachers, parents, 
peers, and siblings are also recurrent 
themes. Many of the problems are too 
large and too complex to be solved 
completely. On the other hand, some- 
times simply a better understanding 
of the pupil by the teacher is enough 
to unravel the tangled skein. Many 
problems, of course, will never come 
to light at all. Many that are apparent 
cannot be solved for years or may 
never be dealt with satisfactorily. 
However, I believe that these “in- 
solvables” are in the minority and 
that the teacher of English can be a 
happier person and have happier pu- 
pils in the classroom if the aim of 
gaining a better understanding of the 
pupils through their compositions is 
sought. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION" 


NORMAN BURNS anp JOHN R. MOOK 
University of Chicago 


His list of references represents a 

selection from titles related to 
higher education that have come to 
the attention of the compilers be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1946. 
As in previous lists, selection has 
necessarily been made along some- 
what arbitrary lines because space 
does not permit the inclusion of all 
titles that might be worthy of atten- 
tion. Practically all monographs, 
books, and pamphlets have been in- 
cluded with the exception of annual 
reports, yearbooks and proceedings of 
associations regularly devoted to 
problems of higher education, and in- 
stitutional histories. 

Selection among the articles has 
been limited to those published in pro- 
fessional journals during the year, 
and the choice has been based chiefly 
on the significance of the contribution 
to new knowledge; by no means, how- 
ever, could all the worthy articles of 
this type be included. As a general 
principle, the list omits articles that 
provide only a résumé of material 


* See also Item 459 (A Guide to College, Uni- 
versities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States) and 495 (Tyler) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1946, 
number of the School Review, and Items 507 
(Koos) and 512 (Sexson and Harbeson) in the 
October, 1946, number of the same journal. 


* 


available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of 
personal opinion, however authorita- 
tive; and news notes and papers de- 
scribing practices in a single institu- 
tion. 


634. ApAMs, ViERS W. “Co-operation be- 
tween Colleges and Industry in Tech- 
nical Training,”’ Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XVI (November, 1945), 432-35. 
Summarizes ninety-five replies to an in- 
quiry about co-operation between colleges 
and industry in technical training. 


635. Adult Education for Negroes in the 
United States. Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Yearbook Number, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3. Washington: Published for the 
Bureau of Educational Research, How- 
ard University, by the Howard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 269-508. 
Considers need for adult education for 
Negroes, types of programs, and desirable 
improvements. Includes bibliography and 
directory of adult-education agencies. 


636. BARTLETT, Epwarp R. ‘‘Democracy in 

Faculty Relations,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVII (March, 1946), 136- 
40. 
Describes the plan, in operation at De 
Pauw University, which promotes democ- 
racy in faculty relations through form of 
organization, method of transacting faculty 
business, and co-operative attitude of par- 
ticipants. 


637. Basttius, H. A. “An Open Letter Ad- 
dressed to the Dean of an Arts Col- 
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lege,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVI (November, 1945), 424-31, 454; 
(December, 1945), 472-78. 

Describes a project for revitalizing in- 
struction in the humanities at Wayne Uni- 
versity, in which the teachers rejected the 
orthodoxy of both “traditional” and ‘‘pro- 
gressive” views. 


BosBITT, FRANKLIN. “Harvard Re- 
affirms the Academic Tradition,” 
School Review, LIV (June, 1946), 326- 
33- 

A critical commentary on the Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free Society, 
which notes the irreconcilable philosophies 
underlying the different aspects of the 
recommended program. 


BopE, Boyp H. “The Basic Issue in 
Liberal Education,” School and Society, 
LXIII (March 23, 1946), 201-3. 
Reviews the disputed issues and advocates 
a curriculum which will shed light on the 
meaning of scientific method for the world 
in which we live. 


BottrELL, Harotp R. “Community 
Student Participation,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XVII (May, 1946), 
235-37: 

Questionnaire returns from 251 junior 
colleges show a wide variation in the use 
made of the opportunity for students to 
participate in community services. De- 
scribes the technique by which a school 
may determine its ‘‘opportunity-use”’ 
rating. 


CONSTANCE, CLIFFORD L., and ORDE- 
MAN, D. T. “Report of Current Prac- 
tices on Fees for Part-Time and Non- 
Credit Students,” Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XXI (April, 1946), 380-88. 

Reports a digest of replies from 146 higher 
institutions. Shows wide variations, but 
finds the average part-time fee to be $8.33 
per term hour or $12.50 per semester hour. 


Cooper, RussEtt. Liberal Arts 
College Study Goes On,” North Central 
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Association Quarterly, XX (October 
1945), 162-66. 

Reports that the North Central Associa- 
tion program of self-appraisal and experi- 
mentation has grown to include seventy- 
three colleges and describes the essential 
features of the entire program. 


Copp, Marte T. “A Practical Proposal 
for Oriental Studies in the Small Col- 
lege,’’ School and Society, LX (May 18, 
1946), 363-64. 

Explains how the small college may pro- 
vide offerings in Oriental studies although 
no member of the faculty may have had 
formal training in this field. 


Davis, Catvin Oxin. A History of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 1895-1945. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1945. Pp. xviii+286. 

An authoritative account of the develop- 
ment of purposes and procedures of the 
North Central Association. 


Dennis, H. “Foreign Student 
Problems in Higher Education in the 
Postwar Period,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XXI (October, 1945), 56-64. 

Discusses the number of students, their 
academic level, subjects desired, finances, 
admission, orientation, and other prob- 
lems met in caring for foreign students. 


Emergent Responsibilities in Higher 
Education. Compiled and edited by 
John Dale Russell, with the assistance 
of Donald M. Mackenzie. Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Higher Institutions, 1945, 
Vol. XVII. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946. Pp. vi+142. 

Presents eleven papers which point the 
way toward future development in four 
general areas: (1) the extension of insti- 
tutional responsibilities for counseling 
and guidance, (2) community relationships 
and responsibilities of colleges and uni- 
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versities, (3) the reorganization of upper- 
division curriculums, and (4) faculty 
participation in institutional government. 


Gipson, JosEPpH E., and OTHERS. 
Mississippi Study of Higher Education, 
1945. Jackson, Mississippi: Board of 
Trustees, Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, 1945. Pp. 402. 

A report of a comprehensive survey of 
Mississippi’s seven state colleges, with 
recommendations pertaining to major 
phases of the educational program and to 
the administration of the institutions. 


Grace, Atonzo G. “Sorting Soldiers 
and Sorting Students,” Educational 
Record, XXVII (April, 1946), 158-67. 
Presents tabulated data, collected from 
163 civilian educators who had experience 
in the armed services’ training program, 
and gives their opinions regarding the 
adoption of certain service personnel prac- 
tices by civilian education. 


GREEN, Harry Beck. “The Origin of 
the A.B. Degree,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVII (April, 1946), 205-10. 
A documented report of the status of the 
A.B. degree from its early origin to the 
present time. 


GREENE, Founta D. “The Employ- 
ment Problem on a University Cam- 
pus,” Journal of Higher Education, XVI 
(December, 1945), 489-01. 

Reports a study of campus office positions, 
which resulted in the adoption of reorgani- 
zation procedures and policies designed 
to secure and hold competent employees. 


GriFFIn, ApAH S. “Admission of For- 
eign Students into the United States,” 
Higher Education, II (January 1, 1946), 
1-3. 

Describes legal procedures and qualifica- 
tions for admission of aliens to the United 
States for purposes of study and presents 
tabulated data, classified by five-year 
periods, from 1925 to 1945, to show the 
number of alien students according to 
countries of birth. 
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LEwIsE W. “Problems of Normal Col- 
lege Students and Their Families,” 
School and Society, LXIII (May 18, 
1946), 355-58. 

Reports certain findings of a study of 
Sophomores from classes entering Harvard 
University during the period from 1937 
to 1940. Classifies their personal problems 
and shows that, without assistance, even 
“normal” young men are unprepared to 
adjust to college life. 


Ho tus, Ernest V. Toward Improving 
Ph.D. Programs. Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945. Pp. xii+204. 

Traces development of Ph.D. programs 
and appraises their present effectiveness. 
Concludes that the programs should be 
adjusted to the use the graduates will 
make of them. 


Ho tis, ERNEST V., and FLYNT, RALPH 
C. M. Higher Education Looks Ahead. 
United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 8, 1945. Pp. iv+98. 
Discusses institutional organization for 
planning, including illustrative reports 
from selected institutions. 


Horton, Byrne J. ‘‘Faculty Publica- 
tions,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVII (June, 1946), 319-23. 

Presents data about number, kind, and 
character of university publications. Finds 
that they are the most important medium 
for the dissemination of faculty writing and 
research and that, as such, they carry 
heavy responsibility as champions of 
truth. 


Howte, Cyrit O. ‘What Adults Think 
of the Great Books,” School Review, 
LIV (May, 1946), 270-78. 

Traces the development of the great books 
course offered by the University of Chicago 
and evaluates the course in terms of the stu- 
dents’ reactions and of the rapid growth of 
enrolment in newly organized ineighbor- 
hood courses. 
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HucueEs, H. “The Movement 
for the Accrediting of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges,”’ Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XX1 (Janu- 
ary, 1946), 190-204. 

Ascribes the origin of the accrediting move- 
ment to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation’s need for defining a college. De- 
scribes agencies which have been influential 
in accrediting, down to the present time. 


Humpureys, J. ANTHONY. “The Col- 
lege Teacher and the Personnel Pro- 
gram,” Journal of the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars, XXI 
(January, 1946), 239-46. 

Discusses personnel services and activities 
and suggests three categories of services 
which should be carried on by the instruc- 
tional staff, by the personnel department, 
and by both departments jointly. 


HutTcuins, RoBerT M. Univer- 
sity of Chicago: Its Past Record and Its 
Future Mission,” School and Society, 
LXII (August 4, 1945), 65-69. 

Points out that the unique features which 
distinguished the University of Chicago 
from other institutions resulted from meet- 
ing educational problems of the utmost 
importance, complexity, and urgency. Also 
discusses present problems which the Uni- 
versity’s program is intended to solve. 


JENKINS, MartTIn D. “Significant Pro- 
grams in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes,’ Educational Record, 
XXVI (October, 1945), 301-311. 
Commends the co-operation of seven col- 
leges through the Atlanta University 
Center but deplores the lack of effort on 
the part of Negro colleges to furnish re- 
medial work for poorly prepared entering 
students. 


Justice, THURMAN G. “What Happens 
to the Veteran in College,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XVII (April, 1946), 
185-88, 224-25. 

Reports the questionnaire returns from 
forty-nine veterans in ten colleges and uni- 
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versities regarding adequacy of veterans’ 
stipends, living conditions, and problems of 
curriculum selection. 


KaAuLFERS, WALTER V. “Toward More 
Broadly Based Modern-Language Cur- 
ricula,” School and Society, LXII (De- 
cember 1, 1945), 345-47. 

Advocates and cites experimental evidence 
for a program so planned that students 
may learn to read, write, understand, and 
speak a foreign language for real-life pur- 
poses. 


Kirtte, J. L. “The Placement Office 
and Public Relations,” School and So- 
ciety, LXII (November 24, 1945), 340- 
41. 

Submits reasons why the college place- 
ment office should either be a part of the 
public-relations program or closely co- 
ordinated with it. 


ARTHUR J. State Univer- 
sity,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVII (March, 1946), 119-24. 

Points out that the state university is a 
necessary agency for the development of 
a society and not merely the preserver of a 
heritage. 


Lynp, HELEN MERRELL. Field Work in 
College Education. Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege Publications, No. 5. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
xii+302. 

Explains how field work is used at Sarah 
Lawrence College to achieve the objectives 
of a liberal education in such areas as 
Freshman orientation, social science, com- 
munity service, and individual develop- 
ment. 


MALLON, WILFRED M.., S. J. “Report 
of the Committee on Postwar Educa- 
tion,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XX (April, 1946), 301-35. 

Reports the plans of 309 institutions in 
various areas. The data show that guid- 
ance facilities and liberal-arts programs 
will receive attention at more colleges 
than will any other features. 
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Mattorr, Maurice. “The Role of the 
College in Postwar Adult Education 
and Community Leadership,” School 
and Society, LXII (October 13, 1945), 
225-27. 

Examines the reasons that colleges have 
not given more attention to adult educa- 
tion and proposes that every college create 
a@ permanent committee on community 
education and leadership to plan for adult 
education. 


Maut, Ray C. “Supply of and De- 
mand for Teachers,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, XX (October, 
1945), 184-92. 

Summarizes data from twenty states 
which show another drop in the supply of 
public-school teachers, a startling de- 
crease in the amount of preparation of 
teachers, and a sharp but insufficient rise 
in teachers’ salaries. 


Morey, Lioyp. “The University of 
Illinois Adopts a New Policy for Non- 
academic Employees,” School and So- 
ciety, LXII (December 29, 1945), 437- 
38. 

Reports a new policy for nonacademic 
employees, which recognizes the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and provides 
for retirement allowances and other bene- 
fits. 


Morrison, J. Cayce. “Developing 
Curriculums for Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences in New York State,” 
Educational Record, XXVI (October, 
1945), 288-300. 

Reports the preliminary surveys, pro- 
posed curriculums, and principles for 
organization of instruction in institutes 
of applied arts and sciences in New York 
State. 


PERSONS, CHRISTOPHER Public 
Relations for Colleges and Universities. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1946. Pp. 62. 
Treats instruments and objectives of 
public relations and shows by chart and 
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explanation how a public-relations pro- 
gram may be organized for continuous 
operation. 


Price, Maurice T. “A Proposal for 
Foreign-Area Courses,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, XXXI (Winter, 1945), 648-67. 
Suggests minimum personnel of a soci- 
ologist, an economist, a political scientist, 
and a linguist-historian for each area 
covered, and makes specific proposals 
about inaugurating such programs in 
various universities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Public Education in Alabama: A Report 
of the Alabama Educational Survey Com- 
mission. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945. Pp. 452. 
Recommends a co-operative system of edu- 
cation among state and private institu- 
tions. Includes a report of a comprehen- 
sive survey of Alabama’s higher educa- 
tional institutions. 


PyLE, H. “The Graduate 
School,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XVII (March, 1946), 141-45. 

A discussion of the practical values which 
have resulted from pure research, of the 
need for turning research from the environ- 
ment to the nature of man, and of the re- 
sponsibilities of the graduate school for 
the future. 


REEDER, C. W. ‘Excess Schedules,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XVII 
(February, 1946), 99-101. 

Reports a study of 731 students who were 
carrying excess schedules in the College of 
Commerce, Ohio State University, from 
1942 to 1944. Describes the bases on which 
such schedules were allowed and finds that 
the results in terms of marks and other 
objectives justify the practice. 


RosBins, B. “Benefit Plans 
for Nonacademic Employees,” Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
XXXII (May, 1946), 255-73. 

Discusses the need for benefit plans for 
nonacademic employees, makes suggestions 
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for the construction of such plans, and ex- 
presses the willingness of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association to help 
colleges which are interested in establish- 
ing benefit plans. 


RUSSELL, JOHN Date. “‘A Unique Ven- 
ture in American Higher Education,” 
School and Society, LXII (December 15, 
1945), 377-79- 

The author believes that the unique 
features of the Biarritz American Uni- 
versity contain the promise of a new pat- 
tern of higher education. 


RUSSELL, JoHN DALE. “Lessons from 
the Army Universities in Europe,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XX (April, 1946), 291-300. 

Describes and evaluates faculty, students, 
and programs of the Army University Cen- 
ters in terms of their implications for higher 
education in the future. 


SHEDD, CLARENCE Prouty. “The 
Movements of Religion in American 
Higher Education,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XXI (October, 1945), 5-20. 
Reviews the development of religious 
movements and activities in higher edu- 
cation and discusses the present status 
and needs. 


SmitH, ViviAN Tuomas. “College Dor- 
mitories as Investments,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
XXXI (December, 1945), 470-83. 

A report based on data for the years 
1939 and 1945. Shows that the number of 
students housed and the recency of con- 
struction of dormitory buildings are crucial 
factors in financial returns. 


SNAVELY, Guy E. “The Postwar Col- 
lege: Its Problems and Opportunities,” 
School and Society, LXIII (January 5, 
1946), 11-13. 

States that the American college has 
reached its maturity and suggests that its 
greatest opportunity now lies in imbuing 
students with ideals of world citizenship. 
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STEVENSON, JOHN A. “The President of 
an Insurance Company on the Problem 
of ‘Emeriti,’ ” School and Society, LXII 
(October 27, 1945), 272-73. 

Suggests looking on the emeritus status 
not as a problem but as an opportunity 
and advocates that universities set up 
centers where persons on emeritus status 
may be brought together and where their 
talents may be used. 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. Frontiers in Ed- 
ucation. Cubberley Lecture, Stanford 
School of Education, July 19, 1945. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1945. Pp. vi+-42. 
Presents a stimulating discussion of the 
search for the core of general education. 
Emphasizes the place of science and the sci- 
entist in the kind of society for which a 
liberal education is designed. 


TEaD, Orpway. “Trends in Curricu- 
lum Building,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XVII (June, 1946), 283-93, 336- 
37- 

Discusses the problems of the college cur- 
riculum, with a view to the present needs 
and demands which}will shape future 
trends. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Are Students in 
Teachers Colleges Greatly Inferior in 
Ability?” School and Society, LXIII 
(February 16, 1946), 105-7. 

Presents data showing slight superiority of 
students enrolled in four-year liberal arts 
colleges over those enrolled in teachers’ 
colleges, as shown by the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion and Otis tests. 


TuTTLE, GeorcE P. “Evaluating Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Services,” 
Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, XXI (April, 1946), 
315-22. 

Considers various types of educational ex- 
periences in the armed services and the 
available aids for evaluating them. 
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TYLER, Ratpu W. “Placement Tests as 
a Means of Determining Advanced 
Standing at the University of Chi- 
cago,” Journal of the American Associa- 


' tion of Collegiate Registrars, XX (July, 


1945), 520-26. 

Discusses the problems of placing ad- 
vanced students, describes the placement- 
examination system at the University of 
Chicago, and recommends that institu- 
tions develop common tests, by regions, 
through intercollege committees. 


TYLER, Tracy F., and WILLEy, MAL- 
corm M. “Regional Comparisons of 
Higher Education,” School and Society, 
LXIII (March 2, 1946), 157-59. 
Presents comparative statistics in terms of 
per capita funds, per capita expenditures, 
and percentage of total population served 
by higher educational institutions in 
different regions. 


WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of At- 
tendance in American Universities and 
Colleges, 1945,” School and Society, 
LXII (December 29, 1945), 412-19. 


690. 


601. 


692. 


A tabulation accompanied by explana- 
tions and interpretations, of official re- 
ports of attendance at 645 institutions. 


Watters, Raymonp. “Analysis of 1945 
Attendance, 30 Representative Univer- 
sities,’ School and Society, LXIII 
(March 16, 1946), 177-81. 
Supplements a report appearing in the 
December, 1945, issue of School and So- 
ciety. 


WESSELL, Nits Y. “‘What Is Accelera- 
tion?” School and Society, LXII (De- 
cember 8, 1945), 361-63. 

Differentiates between time acceleration 
and growth toward an educational objec- 
tive and advises caution in comparing and 
evaluating accelerated programs. 


Witson, Louis Rounp, and TAvuBER, 
Maurice F. The University Library. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. Pp. x+570. 

Considers personnel, physical facilities, 
and services of the university library. 
Gives suggestions relating to evaluation 
and developmental programs. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES FOR DEALING 
wiTH RACIAL DISCRIMINATION.—The melt- 
ing-pot that is America has engendered 
unique problems arising from the presence 
of minority groups that have not been as- 
similated fully and are thereby subjected to 
varying amounts of discrimination in social, 
economic, and educational matters. That the 
schools are one of the major social institu- 
tions which can be employed to alleviate or 
eradicate this discrimination is a rather 
widely accepted belief, although the policies 
to be established and the practices to be fol- 
lowed in this process have not received the 
same unanimity of agreement. 

A recent study, sponsored by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education and three na- 
tional education organizations, emphasizes 
the variation in the approach of educational 
administrators to the problems of minority 
groups and racial intolerance. It is significant 
that these problems have been included 
among those for which educators feel they 
have a responsibility. The divergent policies 
and practices may be attributed partly to the 
fact that attempted solutions are still largely 
in the experimental stage, with administra- 
tors “feeling their way,” and partly to the 
extreme difficulties inherent in a program 
that purposes to change ingrained prejudices 
and attitudes. 

Brameld’s study embraces the adminis- 
trative policies and practices in seven cities 
in the northern section of the United States. 
The frame of reference used by the author in 
his study is both extensive and comprehen- 

* Theodore Brameld, Minority Problems in 
the Public Schools. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1946. Pp. x+264. $2.50. 
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sive. He has examined almost every phase of 
educational programs which are designed to 
eliminate discrimination and to improve hu- 
man relations in a community. Each city’s 
program is analyzed under the broad head- 
ings of “The Community Setting,” ‘The 
School System,” “Administrative Practices 
and Policies,” “Evaluation,” and “Specific 
Recommendations.” Within each division 
there is an exhaustive analysis of the sig- 
nificant details. The curriculum of each 
school system that was studied receives con- 


_ siderable attention in order to determine 


whether it makes. a positive, or even an in- 
direct, attempt to improve the intercultural 
relations that are existent in the locale. 
Other items that receive particular emphasis 
are the amount of segregation found in the 
various schools in relation to the amount 
found in the living areas of the cities in 
which the schools are located, the status of 
the teachers from the minority groups, the 
status of mixed faculties, and the amount of 
community participation that has been ac- 
complished in the avowed program. It is 
noteworthy that only one city was judged to 
have developed community participation to 
a degree considered satisfactory by the au- 
thor. 

An administrator is usually interested in 
knowing the accepted practices of the na- 
tion’s leading school systems, and, in this 
respect, the book serves a purpose. However, 
its greatest worth is concentrated in the sec- 
tions on “Evaluation” and “Specific Recom- 
mendations.” The evaluation and the spe- 
cific recommendations are realistic and are 
directed toward a particular situation, yet 
the recommendations are not so limited in 
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application that an administrator would be 
unable to apply the fundamental truths to 
his own locality. 

This book should be of interest and value 
to any administrator, superintendent, or 
principal who wishes to know whether his 
present practices in dealing with minority 
problems are in accordance with the general- 
ly accepted definition of democracy in educa- 
tion. The book is objective and realistic. It 
does not minimize the difficulties in over- 
coming traditional patterns of discrimina- 
tion and segregation, but it does emphasize 
that, once the accelerating spiral of dis- 
crimination is halted, there is an increasing 
acceleration in the reverse direction. 


ALDAN F. O’HEARN 
Tilden High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


HELPING THE STUDENT To Stupy.—A 
recent book, Learning More by Effective 
Study,! discusses with competence and good 
judgment the most common study problems 
of students at the high-school and under- 
graduate level. The book deals with the skills 
and techniques which a student should pos- 
sess in order to succeed scholastically with 
maximum ease and efficiency. In fact, the 
volume attempts to translate sound educa- 
tional theory concerning study habits into 
good schoolroom practice. 

The strength of the book lies in the fact 
that it is made up largely of material which 
actually answers the question “how,” as evi- 
denced by the following chapter headings: 
“How To Plan Activities in College,” “How 
To Read Effectively,” ‘“How To Study As- 
signments,” “(How To Make Useful Notes,” 
“How To Prepare For and Write Examina- 
tions,” and “How To Write Themes and 
Term Papers.” Another strength of the book 
lies in an adequate bibliography, which is 
especially worthy of note because the au- 


* Charles Bird and Dorothy M. Bird, Learn- 
ing More by Effective Study. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. viii+-276. 
$1.75. 


thors have mentioned the specific references 
at the end of each chapter instead of insert- 
ing the usual list at the end of the book. 
Finally, this book is well supplied with 
stimulating visual aids, such as a sample 
record for budgeting time, tables illustrating 
statistics, examples of objective-type ques- 
tions, and theme outlines. 

This volume, on the whole a commend- 
able piece of work, has some apparent weak- 
nesses, however. The book deals extensively 
with methods for the improvement of read- 
ing and study but lacks detailed discussion of 
their importance. Another serious omission 
is adequate consideration of the subjective 
factors that determine whether study is to be 
successful. It is easy to agree with the au- 
thors when they say, “Mastery calls for con- 
trasting, comparing, and _ interrelating of 
facts, principles, and conclusions” (p. 64). 
However we must admit that the act of 
transubstantiation—the involuntary proc- 
esses of disintegration and transforming, of 
absorption and assimilation—by which the 
essentials of ideas and the outcomes of under- 
standings are finally incorporated in the per- 
sonalities, is largely dependent upon think- 
ing, reasoning powers, deductive faculties, 
sufficient interest, and individual limitations. 

The authors call attention to some of the 
major causes of poor reading. They deal with 
eye-movements in relation to perceptual 
span, subvocal speech, and vocabulary. Al- 
though this educational research is pre- 
liminary to the main business of learning to 
read, none of this even begins to touch on the 
subjective side of reading and on the prob- 
lem of how to read well—to read for en- 
lightenment as well as information. Such ma- 
terial both spots and removes obstacles. 
Mortimer Adler said that it helps cure dis- 
ability but does not remove inability. Then, 
too, this reviewer asks how the authors 
would account for the students who do not 
know how to read because they are taught by 
teachers who are victims of the same educa- 
tional process, and who either consciously or 
subconsciously have a hearty distaste for dis- 
interested reading. 
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However, these are matters of omission 
rather than commission. As was indicated in 
the beginning of this review, Learning More 
by Effective Study contains much interesting 
and valuable material and should find a 
place in every high school and junior college. 
For that reason it has seemed worth while to 
point out certain questions which some in- 
terested users may raise. 


EpNA LUE FURNESS 


Casper Junior College 
Casper, Wyoming 


THE ArT OF COUNSELING ADULTS.—Here 
is a handbook’ ready for immediate and prac- 
tical service in the field of counseling. It is 
not too much to recommend it as a source 
book and manual indispensable for those 
who wish to employ the results of both ex- 
perimentation and experience in the realiza- 
tion of their guidance objectives. 

The peculiar merit of this volume is its 
pertinence in the difficult area known as 
adult education. Although the chief stress is 
on specific school situations, there is an abun- 
dance of material applicable to personnel 
work, government problems, industry and 
organized business, church programs, social- 
service work, and various types of group 
work. In the philosophy of adult education 
found in these pages, great emphasis is 
placed on the importance of a warm and inti- 
mate relationship between the counselor and 
the counselee, and the results of counseling 
are evaluated in terms of positive, therapeu- 
tic objectives. 

The three large areas for counseling ac- 
tivities are personal, educational, and voca- 
tional. Adults who are returning to a routine 
of study and school life need orientation, and 
procedures found to be effective in actual 
situations are recommended for accomplish- 
ing this process. A clear and attractive style 


t Paul E. Klein and Ruth E. Moffitt, Coun- 
seling Techniques in Adult Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+186. 
$2.00, 
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of writing is employed in outlining specific 
guidance practices—a quality of considerable 
value in a textbook of this kind. Two main 
purposes dominate the authors’ plan: (1) 
Friendly informality is most productive in 
personal counseling. (2) The main aim of 
counseling is to realize outcomes that will be 
advantageous to the individual being served. 
An arresting point of view is introduced 
at the very beginning of the book. Questions 
of exceptional significance are asked: ‘Who 
needs guidance?” “Who should do the 
counseling?” “Of what does the counseling 
process consist?” “What should be the scope 
of a counseling program?” It is pointed out 
sharply that the selection of personnel is a 
matter of critical concern. Under the heading 
“Major Areas of Responsibility,” the follow- 
ing sixteen zones of service are listed: “orien- 
tation of student, educational counseling, 
personal counseling, occupational counseling, 
curriculum and instructional program, test- 
ing, records, student activities, welfare pro- 
gram, co-ordination, professional relation- 
ships, staff relationships, relations with 
higher and special institutions, community 
relationships, organization and administra- 
tion, and research and experimentation.” 
This reviewer commends the authors for the 
range of topics and also for the objectivity 
which characterizes their constructive treat- 
ment of the subjects covered. Illustrative 
material of motivational value is provided 
for supporting some of the more fundamental 
principles that have been formulated. 
Attention is given to the duties of the 
principal of the school. The office staff is also 
given consideration, and the province of the 
librarian is revealed to be important for se- 
curing fruitful instruction. Even the cus- 
todial staff is not neglected, a fact which in- 
dicates a thoroughness in covering topics 
which is not found in comparable publica- 
tions. In connection with the over-all sub- 
ject of orientation, the technique of enrol- 
ment is carefully discussed. The problems of 
pre-enrolment, late registration, and re- 
enrolment are all considered. Proper enrol- 
ment forms are described—a factor of great 
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practical value for those inaugurating a new 
counseling program for adults. Teachers who 
employ the interview technique in connec- 
tion with conferences and individualized in- 
struction will find an unusually helpful dis- 
cussion of this phase of our total educational 
program. There is also an excellent treat- 
ment of the individual inventory, with em- 
phasis on the personal questionnaire, scholar- 
ship records, course sheets, testing methods, 
precautionary measures, and the technique 
of scoring papers and establishing norms. 

In the chapter on “Educational Counsel- 
ing,” the following critical factors are 
stressed: the heterogeneity of adult stu- 
dents, the differences in rates of accomplish- 
ment, voluntary attendance, long-term edu- 
cational planning, educational adjustment 
service, and problems in connection with 
handling low-ability and high-ability stu- 
dents. “Organizing the Program” is the title 
of chapter x, which is the core of the entire 
presentation and is presented in a form 
favorable for encouragement and persistence 
on the part of those who have been assigned 
a role of leadership in adult counseling. This 


chapter is followed by a companion chapter . 


which deals with evaluation techniques and 
sets up high standards of attainment for 
those who would enter this currently crucial 
professional field. 

With millions of veterans still seeking 
vocational readjustment and occupational 
training that will be of immediate service to 
them, the time is ripe for a wider counseling 
program and for a clearer vision of the social 
and cultural benefits to be derived from the 
professional activity of experts equipped to 
offer their superior abilities in behalf of this 
serious postwar reconstruction problem. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


SELECTING LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES.— 
For half a century, educators have accepted 
the worthy use of leisure time as a cardinal 
objective of education, particularly of sec- 


ondary education. The prolific development 
of extra-curriculum activities in secondary 
schools is evidence that schools are seeking 
to furnish opportunities for students to de- 
velop life-long habits which will insure the 
worthy use of leisure time; but too rarely 
have such habits for all pupils been the 
conscious objective of a school and a faculty. 
In a volume recently published,? Anna May 
Jones presents the plans used by certain New 
York City schools in making direct attack on 
the problem of stimulating all pupils to de- 
velop interests which might be the basis for 
their constructive use of leisure time. 

Contending that pupils need much direc- 
tion in exploring opportunities for leisure 
activities, the author includes in the book 
forty-four outlines for use in discussion pe- 
riods with groups of students. Each outline 
sets a clearly defined, and usually an attain- 
able, aim for the discussion period. Student 
activities and reports and suggestions for 
leading and guiding the discussion of pupils 
are features of the outlines. Opportunities 
within the curriculum for cultivating inter- 
ests which may be pursued for pleasure 
throughout life are emphasized in chapter ii. 
Almost equal treatment is given to the school 
subjects and to such borderline curriculum 
activities as home rooms and assemblies. 

Most students have too few and too nar- 
row a range of interests in connection with 
their use of leisure. The interests of some 
pupils are confined almost wholly to physical 
and social activities. However, the author 
recognizes that leading pupils to engage in a 
greater variety of diversions and to choose 
these from among the more intellectual and 
aesthetic diversions necessitates starting at 
the level of appreciation at which the pupils 
are found. The chief method suggested for 
broadening the range and raising the level of 
interests is to stimulate the pupils by furnish- 
ing information about hobbies and oppor- 
tunities for pursuing them. 

Anna May Jones, Leisure Time Education: 
A Handbook of Creative Activities for Teachers and 
Group Leaders. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
Pp. xviii+236. $2.75. 
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The chapter which deals with the co- 
ordination of leisure-time education with 
the community activities and resources will 
prove helpful. It'is brought out that the co- 
operation of the schools with councils of so- 
cial agencies can bring about a wider and 
more efficient use of facilities which are avail- 
able in the community. 
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This is a book to be used, not read. The 
subtitle of the volume, “A Handbook of 
Creative Activities for Teachers and Group 
Leaders,” well defines its place in the litera- 
ture of education. : 

Lewis H. MAHONEY 
Hot Springs Senior High School 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
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Employment prepared by a technical staff 
within the Government of the United 
States and presented as a basis for public 
discussion. Department of State Publica- 
tion 2598. Commercial Policy Series 93. 
Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Pp. viii+48. 

WESLEy, Epcar Bruce. Program of Infor- 
mation in World Affairs. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Minneapolis Star, 1946. Pp. 
56. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


ZirF, Witt1aAM B. The Rape of Palestine. 
New York: Argus Books, Inc., 1946 
(reissued). Pp. 118. $1.00. 
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